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WOMEN AS ACADEMICIANS. 

| es things can have been written on the subject 

of female education of a more amusing sort than 
a very recent paragraph in a leading London news- 
paper, which was thought of sufficieut importance to 
be cabled at once across the ocean, in which, apropos 
of the remarkable honors achieved by Miss Philippa 
Fawcett, it was ingenuously said that, on the whole, 
young women should be expected to do that kind of 
thing successfully, for they had nothing to divert 
them, and could fasten upon their work the attention 
which in the case of young men was dissipated over 
a world of affairs and pleasures, or words to that ef- 
fect. 

What a brilliant intellect was that which inspired 
such a paragraph! Women are able to come to the 
front intellectually because they are attending to the 
matter in hand; because they are in earnest; because 
they are industrious, faithful, self-denying, honora- 
ble; because they are not racing boats and. horses, 
struggling with foot-balls, betting ou prize -fights, 
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spending their nights at wine parties and gambling 
tables and in the midst of ‘ riotous delights,” or in 
the barbaric raids which ‘‘ paint the town” or the 
university red—or black. Of course the natural se- 
quence of thought here is that the young women are 
already far in advance of the young men morally, 
and that because the moral has acted undeniably 
upon the mental, the self-denial increasing the power 
of concentration, they are now outstripping them in- 
tellectually. It is pleasant to note, however, in con- 
nection with such a paragraph as that of which we 
speak, that in the case of Miss Fawcett, who, by four 
hundred marks, outstripped the Senior Wrangler in 
mathematics (the point attained by the Senior Wran- 
gler being itself all that is asked of male scholarship), 
the young men of the University of Cambridge them- 
selves had no ill feeling, but upon occasion cheered 
her name to the echo. 

When, a year or two ago, another young girl reach- 
ed the point where, if she had been a man, she could 
have taken the highest classical honors in the uni 
versity, her achievement was spoken of as not so ex 
traordinary as to create surprise, since women had 
always excelled in merely classical studies when al 
lowed, and, when all was said, classical studies calléd 
into exercise only the memory and the lesser facul 
ties, linguistic aptitudes being more or less mimetic 
or apish,as one might say; but let women try for the 
mathematical tripos, where the last and highest brain 
power is needed in the analysis, in the refinement of 
reason, in the focussing of thought, and you would 
see a different outcome. Well, they have tried; they 
have reached their male associates, held abreast of 
them, and in Miss Philippa Faweett they have left 
them so far out of sight as to make it best to bury the 
sneer as deep as Prospero drowned his plummet. 
Miss Faweett’s achievement and that of her contem- 
poraries, whose mathematical prowess has at least 
equalled that of the male students, ought to silence 
forever the silly talk of modern chivalry which would 
flatter women by attributing to them phenomenal in- 
tuitions in the absence of reasoning faculties, as well 
as the contemptuous view of their ‘‘ congenitally in- 
ferior”’ brain. It is a brain that in this instance bas 
exceeded the power of the supposedly congenitally 
superior brain in that line of thought and action to 
which the race owes the strength of its mental fibre, 
if not all its mental growth; not all, we think, since 
there is a lofty stretch of wing in the imaginative 
faculties that should not be undeveloped, and as pow- 
ers are developed by needs in the effort and search 
for gratification, the use of the imagination develops 
growth in the direction of spiritual things as impor 
tant as any material or intellectual acquisition. 

Miss Faweett’s attainment is, however, only an in- 
dication of what has been going on quietly for a long 
time. We have an example of this silent work in 
the case of the prize taken by Miss Helen Reed, of the 
Harvard Annex, for the best metrical translation of 
an ode of Horace. All the savants of all the schools 
may prate about the inferior female brain, its lesser 
size, its earlier maturity and inferential worthless- 
ness, the great male power of transmitting energy, 
the fact remains that this brain of lesser size has con- 
served all the energy it needed to do the same work 
as the brain larger in mass, and that if this larger 
brain does not mean to be dropped out of the race, 
it has to bestir its richer con volutions. 

Wearying of the continual assertions which certain 
of the other sex have maintained, like the whistling 
of a boy in a cloudy night, perhaps, to keep his cour 
age up, the new generation of women have refused 
to waste time in bandying words, but have gone to 
work to disprove the assertions. And now it seems 
evident that with a few generations of this intellect 
ual effort and determination, and an education hith 
erto granted only to men made the general property 
of women, these girl graduates—the Faweetts, the 
Ramsays, the Reeds—will no longer be exceptional, 
nor will there be any question of superior brain or 
superior sex; but a-glad and free equality will put 
such vexing matters aside, will acknowledge that 
brain has nothing to do with sex, and will allow men 
and women to go forward together to whatever glori- 
ous end is theirs. 

The woman whose intellect has been trained will 
not be necessarily a pedantic bore or an overpower 
ing force in the family; the better her training, the 
better her balance; the better her understanding of 
her household’s needs, and her ability to meet them, 
the better will she know how to retain and increase 
the affection once secured, and to make her home all 
that the ideal home should be. Beauty will still be 
beauty, charm will still be charm, and academical 
honors cannot strip women of either; and the love 
that is attracted by them when accompanied by thor- 
ough intellectual development is a love which will 
outlast that captured by the tricks and arts which 
kindle but a temporary flame, for the development of 
the mind develops and enlarges all the rest of the 
being, other things being equal. It is well known 
that there are no better mothers, nor more faithful 
Wives, nor more accomplished house-keepers, - nor 
more delightful guests, than can be found among our 
present cultured, learned, and literary women. All 
the education in the world will not eradicate from 
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the feminine nature the household instincts or the 
love of home and children. Nowhere is real intel- 
lectual training found to weaken the feminine type; 
but, on the contrary, homes are finer, richer, more 
exalted, and happier under its power. It brings 
about a perception of mutual rights that does not 
come to the ignorant; it prevents encroachment; it 
renders due honor; and it knows how to produce 
comfort and joy, and puts the knowledge to use. 
When at last any wide number of women thus train 
ed for generations have married—for if marriage is 
not to be the aim of these women, it is, at any rate, 
the destined end of these as of all others—and have 
married men who did not suffer themselves to be 
outstripped, it can only be a mighty race of men 
and women which will be born and reared, com 
pared with whose achievement all that we have at 
present will seem rudimentary. 


VASSAR AT TWENTY-FIVE. 
BY HELEN HISCOCK BACKUS 
| ESTINY swiftly brings large ideas to the level of the 
commonplace. A quarter centennial, a twenty-fifth 

college birthday, seems but a casual sort of affair. Heidel 
berg and Harvard, academic groves of the historic past, 
might perhaps rebuke the presumption of Vassar in asking 
the world’s praise for a tender scholastic growth but just hard 
ening into the wood. Yet the importance of the occasion, 
estimated in relation to the movement which it traces, can 
scarcely be overestimated. [It was an incredulous public 
which watched the first unfolding of Matthew Vassar’s bold 
plan. When the three hundred young women who in 1865 
proved at Jeast that a demand existed for the advantages 
supplied by his quixotic benevolence had assembled them 
selves in their new temple of Minerva, their proceedings 
were weighed, studied, criticised with intense and painful 
interest. Romance and question invested the most trivial 
incidents of their every-day living—their amusements, their 
scientific observations, even the figures which expressed 
their annual consumption of eggs and butter, were stated to 
the curious. Many individuals among women had already 
won eminence as scholars, writers, workers; but this new 
and startling step meant the organization of women to com 
pass intellectual ends e masse. The experiment seemed 
possibly perilous to many dear ideals of civilized society 
Woman's feminine reserve, her delicacy of feeling, the sacred 
sweetness of her wifehood and maternity, even her physical 
stamina, all seemed at stake. For more than a decade the 
voices and the pens of those whose sympathies committed 
them to the new departure were busied with the refutations 
of doubts and calumnies which now seem as chimerical as 
the famous dilemmas of the Middle Age 

When such problems were in a measure solved, then en 
sued the era of competition. One institution after another 
opened its doors to young women, with such abounding 
hospitality that a premium seemed offered to every girl who 
chose among their opportunities; and the faults, lacks, claims 
of each woman's college were noted and debated as hotly as 
questions of the Blue and the Primrose. In those days 
loyal daughters of Vassar—the pioneer which bore the onus 
of many a puzzling experiment, and which steadfastly held 
a middle course among divergent paths of individual motion, 
above all, the first woman’s college which furnished a name 
as the target of silly paragraphers and caricaturists—were 
often hard bestead by their critics. But the years have not 
only brought to their parent college such symmetry of de 
velopment and gain in resources as have justified their high 
hopes; they have at last accomplished such liberality of feel 
ing toward woman’s higher culture, such spirit of co opera 
tion among women themselves, as mark the transformation 
of variable unsupported hypothesis into triumphant law. 

Viewed in this light, Vassar’s anniversary rises above cir- 
cumstances of locality, and challenges the interest of many 
friends who have never entered her fair domain. It had all 
the charming accessories which brighten the Commence 
ment season of the ‘‘ country college,” and perennially in 
spire the jaded Pegasus of the reporter. There were wide 
expanses of velvety lawns and daisy-starred meadows, green 
rustling avenues of elms, startling the long-absent alumna 
into a realization of advancing years; picturesque troops of 
maidens conducting their friends through the intricacies of 
Class Day and Senior Reception and the Commencement 
solemnities. There were class songs and suppers, joyous 
greetings, tearful farewells, earnest admonitions to the well 
beloved children of the college home Sut far more signifi 
cant, hardly less attractive, was the gathering of graduates- 
three hundred out of the eight who hail Vassar as their Alma 
Mater. It was such a various company as only college re 
unions can muster—mothers, whose husbands and children 
became half humorous, half solemn, in telling of Vassar in- 
fluences and Vassar precepts potent in their home life; busy 
physicians enjoying a brief vacation; teachers and school 
principals, who diversified reunion with their old classmates 
by watching their own pupils in the examination-room or on 
the Commencement platform ; social leaders; philanthropists ; 
journalists; and the gentle ministers of the home. ‘' The 
trouble with you Vassar girls is that you all want to do 
something,” said one of the kindly critics of twenty years 
ago. And it must be owned that whether or no the doing 
has been bounded by the family circle, the spirit of earnest 
ness won in college halls has not been lightly shaken off. 
The young mother who prepared for her master’s degree in 
entomology while teaching her boys the marvels of insect 
life, the gifted teachers whose scholarly enthusiasm for Eng 
lish literature has found expression year by year in lectures 
full of charm and power—these are but instances of the col- 
lege spirit uplifting and beautifying life’s common task. 

Two gatherings out of all the week were most imbued 
with the season’s meaning. The general formal reunion of 
the alumnze occurred in the gymnasium just completed. 
This newest of the college buildings was erected at a cost of 
nearly $30,000, accumulated through the efforts of the grad- 
uates. Since the first class—four in number—received de- 
grees in 1867, more than $50,000 has been secured for the 
college through this gradually augmenting company of wo- 
men, many of them the bread-winners of families, and com- 
paratively few possessed of large or independent means. 
More than half of this sum has now been devoted to that 
physical culture which college women above all others deem 
a foremost aim of noble American womanhood. Through- 
out all the exercises of the day, from college officer as from 
active physician or vigilant mother, sounded one harmonious 
note, a watchword varied in expression and wrought out to 


many conclusions—‘* Mens sun in corpore sano!” 
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The nobly proportioned exercise hall became for the 
nonce a flower-decked dining room. Here dignified trustees, 
college delegates, and other guests of distinction shared the 
hospitable cheer provided by the loyal alumna, whose ener- 
gy is now recognized as one of the best working forces of 
their Alma Mater. s the keys of the completed edifice 
were gracefully tendered and cordially acknowledged, the air 
seemed full of good omens, foretokenings of larger enter- 
prises to be achieved for colleges by their grateful daugh- 
ters. Many are the efficient women who trace the begin- 
nings of their power to the steadying drill of the college 
home, the responsibilities of committee work undertaken for 
class or literary society. Vassar may, without injustice to 
the fine training of her sister colleges, —— pre-eminence in 
this phase of “character building. Compact organization 
and symmetry of development have from first to last accom- 
panied her growth. To this fact, as much as to her senior- 
ity, must be ascribed the active part borne by her graduates 
in the up-building of sister institutions. As instructors at 
Wellesley and Smith, trustees of Barnard, and leaders of the 
spreading reformation in secondary instruction, which seems 
just now the most vital factor in the progress of the Amer- 
ican college, they have passed onward the best impulses im- 
parted to ‘themselves, with the added strength of wide expe- 
rience and specialized training 

No other American orator could so grac iously have em- 
phasized the deepest suggestions of this festival as George 
William Curtis. On the last day of the anniversary wee k a 
great company followed him with rapt and intelligent sym- 
pathy while he depicted the historic phases of woman’s 
emancipation from illiberal prejudice. In his matchless 
diction gray-haired scholars and enthusiastic young students 
alike realized the conquering force which noble ‘eloque nce 
can lend to sound logic. It seems a sure augury of Vassar’s 
ever-widening power, her steady progress toward the highest 
ideals of the future, that this earliest of her anniversaries 
has been from first to latest hour lifted above small consid- 
erations of local and personal interest, and made to celebrate 
that enrichment of hope, that widening of outlook, which is 
woman's birthright in our modern day. We believe now 
that the true ‘higher education,” the broad province of uni 
versity labor, is yet to be conquered for our United States. 
Many questions of national import must be answered ere we 
can determine its normal relation to our American colleges, 
In the mean time, however, sure steps of progress must be 
taken through graduate courses, endowed chairs and fellow- 
ships, generous libraries, and all those liberal influences 
which enrich the life of a scholastic community. Whether 
Vassar be destined to make herself a university in the true 
sense of the name, or to send steady quotas of vigorous work 
ers to those universities already developing in our centres of 
population, the spirit of thoroughness, of high aspiration, 
will be the sure dower of her daughters. It has been royal 
ly won by the sound work of these, her formative, years. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOLLETTES. 


jg sheer wool crépons as thin as veiling and closely 
dotted with silk petit pois spots make most refined dress- 
es for sea-side and mountain throughout the summer. They 
come in mushroom shades, in pure white, in crimson, in navy 
blue, and in black wrought with self-colored dots or with 
white. A pretty mushroom crépon, with dots and scalloped 
selvage of a darker brown shade, is made with a seamless 
bodice and bishop’s sleeves, trimmed with écru embroidered 
net set on as a yoke, and the full top of the bodice shirred 
along its edge with a narrow standing ruffle; the deep cuffs 
are of the embroidery, and the high collar also. A brown 
velvet bow is at the throat, and there are velvet folds along 
the edge of the bodice, fastening behind under a rosette. 
White crépons are fashionably trimmed this season with yel 
low—sometimes merely with yellow ribbons, at others with 
yellow velvet—and also with cloth of gold set on as a girdle 
or bodice, plastron, and cuffs. The dark blue crépons have 
a laced bodice and straight skirt, to be worn with a silk shirt 
waist of the same dark blue as the skirt. 


NEW INDIA SILK GOWNS. 

Bright red gowns for Newport and Bar Harbor are being 
made of plain or of figured India silks, trimmed with inser- 
tions of black lace, and also of the black silk-cord passemen- 
teries now made without beads. A French caprice is to 
make these gay red dresses with a coat-bodice fitted to the 
waist line in front and back, with the sides lengthened in the 
shape of square pockets, then using a Spanish jacket of black 
passementerie on the upper part of the bodice, and adding a 
passementerie square on each pocket. The nearly straight 
skirt is made up over a black silk foundation skirt edged 
with black knife-pleating, and finished inside with a black 
pinked silk balayeuse. Separate ornaments of the black 
passementerie trim the skirt, and black velvet ribbon is 
placed in lengthwise rows down one side. Other figured 
India silks, especially those with black grounds and colored 
flowers, are made up under black lace, as if veiled with Chan- 
tilly or figured net throughout. This suggests an excellent 
plan for renewing an India silk gown of last summer, or of 
the summer before that, concealing the faded parts and giv- 
ing almost un entirely different coloring. 


BAREGE AND GRENADINE. 

Black baréges with colored borders and panels are made 
over silk of the color that prevails in the border, as black 
with green laurel wreaths is over green silk, and the rich 
aubergine shade of silk is used under those with reddish 
violet stripes of satin for borders. Plain black baréges and 
black grenadines are ornamented by entre dewx, or insertions, 
of lace in two or three rows around the skirt, or else by 
many rows across the front and side breadths, while the 
straight back breadths are plain. The bodice is then made 
full and round, or else slightly pointed, with rows of inser- 
tion straight across the top in yoke shape, and with bias in- 
sertions in the full sleeves; such bodices are in one piece in 
front and fasten on the left shoulder. 

One of the prettiest fabrics for plastrons, vests, or guimpes 
of summer gowns is silk é/astique, a soft thin silk that has 
the appearance of being crimped, with raised tuck-like folds 
woven in permanent shape. 


SERGE DRESSES. 

Very stylish wool dresses for hotel wear in the mountains 
are of dark navy blue serge or camel’s-hair, or else of the 
stylish light tan-color called champignon or mushroom, 
made by the design illustrated as a ‘‘ home toilette” on page 
492 of Bazar No. 25 of the current volume. The round 
waist of the dark blue serge dress is brightened by three 
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encircling bands of wide red Hercules braid, instead of the 
velvet shown on cashmere dresses, and each edge of this 
braid is piped with gilt braid a fourth of an inch wide; the 
skirt has from three to five similar rows of trimming. The 
passementerie and the velvet sleeves of the illustration are 
not copied in these rougher woollens. A tan-colored wool 
dress has black braid piped with gold ou the bodice, and a 
single broad black border edging the skirt, with the gilt 
piping only on the upper side. 


GARDEN-PARTY DRESSES. 

Thin sheer lawns make charming dresses to be worn at ¢ 
den parties and other a/ fresco entertainments in midsummer. 
Woven dots as fine as those of point d’esprit net are on the 
white lawns, and the edge for the foot of the skirt has woven 
scallops that look like needle-work; then printed sprays, 
wreaths, or single-stemmed flowers of delicate colors are over 
the whole surface amid the thick white dots KEeru lawns, 
with twilled crossbars of the same shade, have large outline 
designs of leaves, of arabesques, or vines in bright red or clear 
green. Pale lavender organdy muslius have violets strewn 
all over their width, and massed together in a border at one 
selvage to trim the foot of the skirt. Some modistes make these 
lawn dresses over silk, but others use the cooler lawn of the 
same color as the ground but plain. For the bodice the 
round belted waist is preferred, with fulness gathered only 
at the neck in front and back—not on the shoulders—then 
tucked slightly at the waist line in the middle. The habit 
skirt is gathered to a belt to pass over the elongated part of 
the bodice (below the waist line), and a belt ribbon is sewed 
outside of the skirt belt in the middle of the back, and hook- 
ed there under a chou of the ribbon. The sleeves are large 
and straight, with a fitted cuff of lace, and a frill of the lace 
surrounds the neck and falls down the middle of the front. 
Sometimes the skirt is lifted slightly on the left side to show 
a flounce of the bordered edge on the foundation skirt. Oth 
er very simple lawn skirts have two flounces of Mechlin Jace 
around the foot. If ribbon is used, it is set in three bows on 
each hip, or else a row of three rosettes is down each side. 
Large hats of tulle or of white Leghorn, with flowers or 
plumes, and white parasols complete these dainty toilettes 


DINNER AND DANCING DRESSES. 

Mousseline de soie’and chiffon are the materials for full 
dress summer gowns for dinners and dancing parties. A 
low round waist—not pointed—and a full straight skirt, or 
one festooned across the front and sides, is the prevailing 
design, varying slightly in length of skirts from those that 
merely touch in the back to others that fall a few inches on 
the floor. Pink, yellow, and pale green are the colors chosen, 
but white silk muslins are more often used than all these 
colors together. Sometimes the white mousseline is placed 
over pink or green silk instead of white, and the effect is 
delicately pretty. The simple round waist is low enough in 
the neck to touch the tip of the shoulders, and is fitted like 
a child’s bodice, the back smooth and plain on the silk lin- 
ing, and the front smooth at the top, but finely tucked above 
the line of the waist. This is prettily seen in thin white 
over a pink silk lining, with the belt made of beading, 
through which five rowa of baby-ribbon of the same pink 
shade are drawn. The low neck has similar rows of rib- 
boned beading, and the short puffed sleeves have bands like- 
wise. The full straight skirt has insertions of beading, and 
is sewed without a belt to the corded edge of the round 
bodice in the fashion of twenty years ago. Spanish yellow 
silk mousseline is similarly made over yellow moiré, and has 
black beading with narrow black velvet ribbon drawn 
through it. Other white silk muslin dresses have a printed 
border as of painted flowers at the foot of the skirt, and a 
deep gathered frill of the painted mousseline droops around 
the low neck of the round bodice. A green mousseline de 
soie evening dress is tucked by hand in clusters of very fine 
tucks throughout the entire dress, and is trimmed with frills 
of the same and black velvet ribbon in chowr and bands. 

More stately gowns to be worn by young matrons at din- 
ner parties are of the new jetted Brussels net, and are black 
throughout, or else the tablier and front of the corsage are of 
embroidered net wrought with silver and gold, or some very 
large-patterned brocade is chosen with gold or silver designs 
on black, and arranged as side panels or as sash breadths, 
and employed for the entire bodice. The finest jet beads are 
wrought in small stars, leaves, crescents, or latticed stripes 
on small-meshed Brussels net, and used for the entire 
straight skirt, or else the front and side breadths are of black 
satin wrought with cream and gold threads in single-stemmed 
blossoms and a scalloped border at the foot. With such a 
skirt is a round waist. of the satin, with Bertha folds of the 
jetted net and transparent puffed net sleeves. 


LIGHT CLOTH JACKETS. 

The lightest shades of tan and gray cloth rival the white 
cloth jackets for summer wraps. The special novelty for 
these is gray cloth clowté, or studded with steel in small bits 
like nail-heads. Other cloth jackets in tan shades have large 
sleeves braided in seale patterns and odd intricate designs, 
sometimes done on cloth, sometimes on velvet. Another 
novelty is transparent sleeves of black lace in tan or gray 
cloth jackets. Black guipure net thickly wrought with 
large pastilles is used for these sleeves, which are mostly 
in the straight bishop shape, with a velvet cuff wrought with 
metallic threads to match the revers and collars. White 
cloth jackets are made with extreme plainness, their edges 
merely stitched with white, or else they have a slight finish 
of gold or silver braid that does not tarnish around the col- 
lar and on the cuffs. 


NEW SUMMER HATS. 

Black straw net in square meshes imitating those of lace 
or of grenadine is the latest importation for summer hats. 
This is a genuine straw braid more than an inch wide, sew 
ed together in rows and fashioned into shape by the milliners. 
The low crown with projecting brim in front and narrow at 
the back is the design for these straw net hats, with rows of 
black or gilt cords inside the transparent brim adding much 
to the stylish effect. Japanese crape or silk mousseline 
scarfs are folded almost flat on the outside of the brim to 
give color to the thin black straw, and are held by a chow in 
front and back. Black ostrich tips on the crown in front or 
around it are used for trimming. 

English milliners are introducing the Prince of Wales 
feathers in three-slender ostrich plumes curling over at the 
top as a trimming for the front of round hats. In most 
cases these are made of such slight plumes that six are re- 
quired in a cluster to give the effect of the three feathers 
familiar in the Prince’s cluster. A black straw net hat with 
a violet crape scarf folded upon the brim has this graceful 
cluster of black feathers tied just in front of the crown by 
violet velvet ribbon, which forms a bow with long loops 
that trim the sides of the hat, 
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WHITE PARASOLS 
White parasols are the favorite of the season for piazza 
use and for open carriages, and commend themselves by 
their appropriateness for any toilette The full gathered 


covers of chiffon are probably most in favor, but there are 
also many very elegant smooth covers of lace, such as Honi 
ton and point de Génes, and white silk covers with each 
gore decorated with an appliqué lace medallion or a wreath, 
with a design at the top of a bow-knot and ribbon ends 
White enamelled wood sticks with gold mounting are on 
such parasols, and the fancy generally is for thick club 
sticks and short ferules. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Donovan; Miss 
Swirzer; and Madame Lovutse er Cir 





PERSONAT. 


THat admirable interpreter of New England life, Mi 
Mary E. Wilkins, lives in the little village of Randolph 
Massachusetts. She is a very attractive little person, with 
wealth of light hair, a wild-rose complexion, dark blue ey« 
and slender figure, and, with ber delicate coloring and quik t 
manner, looks more Tike a shy school-girl than a successful 
author who has been reprinted in Edinburgh and translated 
in Paris. Almost the first of her stories to attract serious 
attention was ‘‘ Two Old Lovers,” which she sent to Miss 
Booth for Harrer’s Bazar, and which was written in so 
unformed a hand that the experienced editor's first impulse 
was to regard it as the work of a child. But presently 
the editorial eye caught a sentence or two, and discovered a 
new literary artist. Since that day most of Miss Wilkins 
best work has been done for HAkPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
Bazar, and YouNG PEOPLE. 

Miss Wilkinson, an educated woman of good fan ily, is 
a very successful landse ape-g ardever who conducts a lucra- 
tive business in an artistic set of offices in Bloomsbury, Lon 
don. ; 

—Of Miss Angie Wray’s poem ‘‘ Three Sisters, published 
in the June number of HAarver’s MAGazine, Dr, Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes says: ‘‘It is a remarkable production for a 
young person without much literary eapatlanen showing at 
once Imaginative power and skill in handling. A talent like 
hers is well worth cultivating, and may give her a place in 
the brilliant circle of our native poetesses 

Mr. William Dean Howells is described by an inter- 
viewer as fifty-three years old, on his own authority, but 
looking much younger than his years and much handsomer 
than his photograp yhs, possessing a fresh complexion, bright 
eyes, and an almost boyish simplicity and cordiality y of man 
ner. He is a slow and laborious worker, with an unbound 
ed capacity for taking pains. He pronounces the realistic 
novel more poetic than the romantic, yes use of its simplicity 
and truthfulness, and he ranks Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Miss 
Sarah O. Jewett, and Mr. George Parsons Lathrop among thx 
first of the realists, while he believes that the American short 
story is the best in the world, and that we have become 
tion of rare story-tellers. 

Miss Elaine Goodale, Government Supervisor of Educa 
tion among the Sioux, who lives in camp or reservation in 
the most primitive way, wavelling from Indian village to 
village on horseback or in ‘‘ prairie schooner,” is a hand 
some and brilliant young woman, a fine scholar, and true 
poet, who deliberately prefers this missionary service 
a hapless people to the social success which she s¢ 
tined to command. 

-Miss Margaret Alford, niece of that distinguished Greek 
scholar and cleric Dean Alford, has won first place in th: 
classical tripos at Cambridge, where, in the mathematical 
tripos, Miss Fawcett had just before taken precedence by 
four hundred marks of the male Senior Wrangler. Besides 
these young ladies, two others, Miss Field and Miss Lea 
take honors among the Wranglers, while ten more are Senior 
Optimes, and four are Junior Optimes. No woman failed to 
pass the examinations with credit, while six men were 
‘ plucked.” 

—Miss Helen Leah Reed, of the Harvard Annex, has just 
captured from sixteen male competitors the Sargent prize 
for the best metrical translation of an ode of Horace: in this 
instance the very difficult Twenty-ninth Ode of the Third 
Book being chosen. Hitherto this prize has hardly ever been 
fairly won in its entirety. During her four years’ course Miss 
Reed has done far more than enough work to entitle her to 
her B A 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has just celebrated het 
seventy-eighth birthday. She is much enfeebled mentaily 
and bodily, but still enjoys her beautiful Hartford home 
which, though simple, is most attractive with books, pic 
tures, photographs, bric-a brac, and, above all, with flowers, 
which are still Mrs. Stowe’s delight. It is one of her fancies 
never to mix these, but to have a vase of roses, a vase of 
daisies, a vase of lilies, a vase of laurel, each by itself 

—It is said that General Lew Wallace’s Ben-Hur was the 
result of an accidental conversation which he had with Col 
onel Robert G. Ingersoll on a journey to the East some years 
since. Colonel Ingersoll asserted ‘‘ that if his friend would 
investigate sacred and profane history, he would find him 
self standing with him on the only defensible ground, that 
of the agnostic.” General Wallace did investigate, and 
found his slumbering faith aroused and his early convie 
tions strengthened, aud he wrote Ben- Zur almost as a thank 
offering. 

—Although Mr. Edwin Booth has so identified himself 
the popular mind with the part of Hamlet that all athe 
Hamlets stand or fall by comparison with his personation, 
and although he has himself played it some thousands of 
times, he has never yet seen the play as a spectator 

At the last ‘* Drawing-room” Lady. Morell Mackenzie, 
wife of the skilful and pugnacious physician to the Em 
peror Frederic, wore a gown of gold brocade looped and 
ornamented with large bunches of real oranges. Mrs. Rider 
Haggard attracted much attention by her beautiful dress cf 
gray and white satin, trimmed with butterflies of gold and 
pearls, a huge butterfly forming the front of the bodic 
Her petticoat was of gold brocade, and her costly jewels 
moon-stones. 

When, in’ accordance with the pretty English custom, 
the charming Duchess of Portland was offered by her hus 
band a superb necklace of rare stones on the occasion of 
the birth of her little daughter, she declined the gift, and 
asked to have its money value given to build new alms 
houses on the estate for the benefit of sick or infirm tenants. 

—QOne of the notable people in the procession at the un- 
veiling of the Lee monument at Richmond was Professor F. 
N. Crouch, the composer of ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen,” who, 
at nearly ninety years of age, marched in the ranks with firm 
step and vigorous movement. He was a member of the 
First Maryland Howitzers during the war. 
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EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 
1.—WALKING 


N old Swiss guide conducting a small 
Ji party to ove of the heights near Cha 
monix, from which the view of the grand, 
silent Mont Blanc is superb, gave one of the 
truest and soundest lessons in the simple 
matter of walking I ever heard. It was 
early morning when we set forth, the dew 
was on the grass, the sun shone brightly but 
gently, a herd of goats with tinkling bells, 
followed by an idle, loitering boy, kept us 
company for some distance along the brawl 
ing litle stream that separates the village 
from the heights. We were fresh and eager, 
and with the strength of the night's rest, sped 
along far in advance of old Jacques, who 
came on at a steady, even pace. 

*Mesdames,” he said at last, as he quick 
ened step and came up with a smile and a 
droll twinkle in his eye, ‘‘you make me 
much surprise! I thought in America the 
ladies ride all the time in carriage; mads 
voila! you are great walkers; so quick, so 
actif. It may be you are long time in Swit 
zeriand; you have climbed the Matterhorn, 
and the few miles to La Flégére et La Brereute 
is small matter; wne petite promenade, west 
ce pas?’ 

His manner was so respectful, so courteous, 
that for a moment we were embarrassed with 
the compliments to our pedestrian powers, 
but soon we caugit the naive and delicate 
sarcasm of his words, and humbly confess 
ed it was our first climb or even lengthy 
walk in Switzerland. We had been advised 
to do it, in preference to the jogging mule 
ride, by a young Scotch woman at our hotel, 
who had much experience among the moun 
tains 

‘But, madame,” continued old Jacques, 

‘Mademoiselle Cockle comes to Switzerland 

these three summers; and at home in Scot 
Jand she keeps herself in the practice to 
walk. Ht maintenant, you begin to-day. 
You go at full speed; your strength will fail 
the first half of the journey; you will wish 
to be dead before you come to the end. You 
talk with your friend all the time; you keep 
the mouth open; you will rasp the throat 
with the breath, For the steps, you go first 
short, then long, and from the side to the 
side, voila ! Steady even step, comme ¢d ; 
deep quiet breath ihrough the nostrils, the 
lips closed. Eh bien! vous étes en haut de 
bonne heure sans fatigue!” 

We did not, of course, follow this good ad 
vice more than fifteen minutes, and then re 
Japsed to our careless wilful way. As pre 
dicted, the exhaustion of the day was such 
that it was the first and only experiment in 
serious walking and climbing during our 
stay. But old Jacques was right; his years 
of experience had given him the science of 
walking in a nutshell, 

It is no new thing to say that method and 
principle are the secret springs of success. 
Every practical worker knows that from a 
sewing-machine to a steam-engine the foun 
dation of skil! in its management lies first in 
brain-work—a comprehension of what is to 
be done and how to do it—rather than in an 
immediate and blind use of muscle and ma- 
chine. The artist sees his picture, lays it out 
before his mind's eye, masses the light and 
shade, before he touches charcoal or color to 
canvas. The athicte, the swimmer, the rower 
knows first the effect of each various stroke, 
with its length of curve and direction. Un 
consciousness, involuntary action comes la- 
ter, bringing deftness, abandon, grace, and 
strength. This analysis of technique—regard 
of first principles—may, in the matter of rec 
reation, have a touch of the Englishman’s 
habit of taking one’s pleasure seriously, but 
it means life, as a whole, taken strongly and 
ulways at its best, 

Exercise, with both men and women, 
is a question of intelligence—a consideration 
of kind and quality, rather than of degree. 
The subject has for women peculiar embar- 
rassments and limitations, particularly in the 
close house-bound life of the city. In the 
country there are the natural morning duties, 
with open windows and flooding sunlight; 
the walk to the depot or for the mail, quiet 
and calming; the long piazzas. In the city, 
nine women out of ten are victims to morn- 
ing gown and slippers. A man’s hat, coat, 
and gloves hang in the hallway, always in 
readiness. What would he say if boots, 
trousers, and coat were to be changed, after 
an hour, before he could get out for a breath 
of air?) While many women still follow the 
traditions of delicacy and helplessness that 
have for so many years enshrined and en 
feebled their sex, yet they have come, all the 
same, to understand, through the efforts of 
many of their sisters who must perforce be 
strong, that a poor physique puts a woman 
at odds, and at the mercy of others when the 
stress of life comes. In the new creed to 
which women are giving allegiance it will 
come to be an article in time that weakness, 
unless inherited, is sin. The young woman 
of the future will fulfil the poet's ideal: 
**She gave him her hand; it was not a help 
less one.” 

Walking brings into play a greater num 
ber of muscles than any of the simpler modes 
of exercise, but to walk correctly and easily 
is as much a matter of study and practice as 
to execute a brilliant piano-forte sonata—the 
one a training of arm, hand, and fiugers, the 
other of limb and foot. There comes first 
the poise of the body; next, the manner of 
breathing; then, the swing of the limb from 
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the hip—movement as to direction and length 
of step; lastly, the carriage of arms and h: — 
This is the detail of walking. To insure ¢ 
good walk and carriage, each must be con- 
sidered and practised in turn. 

Standing firmly on both feet. the poise is 
given by elevating the chest, and apparent- 
ly leaning forward until it is on a line with 
the toes. Apparently only, because this is 
the true balance of the human figure. It 
gives a sense of firmness at the waist line in 
the back; contracts the muscles across the 
shoulders; lifts the head and places its weight 
upon the neck, where it belongs; throws the 
arms to the front instead of against the sides, 
and adding to the width of the body, which 
is awkward. Try this position, and a sense 
of power, of command, of freedom, is instant- 
ly felt. It is like an inspiration. The Greeks 
well understood this law of balance, and it is 
that knowledge which gave the impress of 
nobility, of strength, and of grace as well to 
their statues. The games, the festivals, the 
life in the open air, gave them, too, no lack of 
models. 

The position secured, breathing with the 
muscles below the diaphragm — the lips 
closed except for an occasional respiration 
to free the lungs, never an énspiration—is a 
matter of practice which in time becomes 
habit. It will keep one erect, and give 
strength when nothing else will. The move 
ment is straight forward, with a slight turn 
of each foot to the right and left, the weight 
of the body balanced on the ball, or spring 
of the foot. If the touch is too far forward 
it gives a ‘‘skippy” walk; if too far back, 
there is a constant thud of the heel, which 
jars the walker with every step. The swing 
of the limb is from the hip, not from the 
knee, which is but slightly bent. The arms 
are to be carried as necessary appendages in 
walking, swinging from the shoulder—the 
elbows obliterated—with no more motion in 
the hand than to a ball on the end of a length 
of cord—easy, not stiff. 

The principles well in mind, with the daily 
practice comes unconsciousness, pleasure, de- 
light at a long stretch of by-path or road- 
way. One learns just one’s strength; how 
far to test muscle and nerve without strain 
or injury. The enthusiasm is contagious; 
three, four, half a dozen friends begin to prac- 
tise together, and the walking club soon be 
comes a popular thing in city and village. 
The stronger members have consideration 
for the weaker, and before a great while they 
are all pretty evenly graded. The weight of 
clothing must be reduced to the minimum. 
A plain round skirt of dark color, blouse 
waist, easy shoes with broad sole and low 
wide heel, a light hat to shade the face, a ten- 
nis cap, a narrow leather strap across shoul 
der and chest, holding a compact roll in 
which are a jacket and a few light toilet 
articles—this is the outfit for a short walking 
tour. The costume may be as natty and be- 
coming as the tennis suit of a fashionable 
belle. 

Many women in Europe belong to the 
celebrated Alpine Club, and take as much 
delight in the exploits among peaks and 
glaciers as their husbands and _ brothers. 
This is more heroic than wise, according to 
our American ideas, and the Appalachian 
Club of this country seems to show no such 
ambition and emulation; yet anything which 
makes fashion follow nature as secondary 
goddess is to be commended. 

Walking tours in England are quite com 
mon among women of rank and _ position. 
Harriet Martineau had the habit of early 
rising, and thought nothing of walking from 

‘The Knolls,” her pretty little home at Am 
bleside, to the post-office, a matter of four 
miles, before breakfast. She was far from a 
strong woman, but kept up her work and 
her daily walks in the beautiful lake country 
until after seventy. 

Miss Arnold, when in this country a few 
months since, speaking of the exercise and 
the *‘ outings” taken by English womenggave 
an amusing account of a walking tour 
through North Wales made by her father 
and mother, Sir Edwin and Lady Arnold, 
her brothers, and herself. They bought two 
little donkeys at the start, one to carry the 
Juggage, the other for Lady Arnold to ride 
occasionally for a rest. They soon found 
that one of the little beasts had belonged to 
t boy who drove a rag cart, and he had a 
trick of sitting down on his haunches when 
ever he could getachance. One day, on the 
way from Conway to Bettws-y-Coed, they 
stopped for dinner at a pretty country inn, 
leaving the donkeys fastened under the trees. 
When they came out, there sat the ragman’s 
donkey upon the luggage, using it as a cush- 
ion, with a most quizzical look on his droll 
face. He had screwed and twisted until the 
pack had slipped down his back, and then 
he quietly sat down upon it. ‘‘ There was 
nothing to do but to sell the incorrigible lit- 
tle beast,” said Miss Arnold, ‘‘and make a 
division of luggage, each person carrying 
what was necessary. 

The impress which the story left’strongest, 
however, was not the donkey’s adventures, 
but the delight of the morning hours at the 
old ruin of Conway Castle; the exquisite en 
joyment of the by-paths through those quiet 
valleys under the shadow of the dark restful 
Welsh mountains; the night at the country 
inn—no hurry, no pressure, and but small 
expense, With the option of the railway when- 
ever the trip grew tedious. Are not these 
pleasures worthy of importation to this side 
of the water? 
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THE NORTH PARLOR. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


T chanced one evening, in a certain plea- 

sant little drawing-room, where a party of 
friends had gathe red, that the conversation 
turned on ghosts, 

Most of the company denied having any 
faith in ghostly apparitions, and the few who 
were disposed to believe in them hesitated to 
put their views into plain English. 

‘Aunt Gwenebelieves in ‘em,” said Dick, 
the irrepressible small boy of the family. 
** Don’t you, Aunt Gwen?” 

**T believe in the one Dick has in mind,” 
said the lady thus appealed to. 

Curiosity was at once aroused, and every 
one turned eagerly toward ‘* Aunt Gwen.” 

“Oh, come, tell the story, aunty,” pleaded 
Dick. 

‘I'm afraid the others may not be somuch 
interested in it as Dick is,” she said. ‘It 
happened when I was quite young. I had 
been invited to spend a week at m y cousin’s, 
in one of the oldest and quaintest of the old 
Long Island villages. It was midsummer, 
a time of year when, at my cousin’s, company 
was always in order, and I had been in the 
house scarcely five minutes when a party of 
guests walked in. Two of them, at least, were 
unexpected, and Cousin Avice, who had just 
shown me to my room, received the news of 
their arrival with a gesture of comic despair. 

***7 don’t know what in the world to do 
with them,’ she said. ‘We ean put two in 
the room next to yours, but there are four of 
them, and the only other unoccupied room in 
the house is the one opening from the north 
parlor, and in that the bed is too narrow to 
accommodate more than one.’ 

‘Why not put me there?’ I suggested. 

‘*Oh, I don’t like to,’ said Avice; ‘it’s a 
lonely sort of a place, away off from every- 
body, and I’m afraid you'd be timid.” 

**T Jaughed at these objections. I was ac- 
customed to sleeping in a room ‘away off 
from everybody’ at home, and had never 
thought of being afraid, and gathering up 
my be longings, 1 told Avice to lead the way. 
She complied reluctantly, protesting that it 
was too bad to put me in such a dismal 
den; she even offered to make up a bed for 
herself on the sofa rather than leave me to 
sleep there alone. But I was not enough of 
a coward to be willing to let her sacrifice her 
night’s rest in that way, and besides, | was 
delighted with the room, It was about 
twenty-five feet long and perhaps fifteen in 
width, and though the ceiling was compara 
tively low, the wall-paper, representing nar- 
row panels that reached from cornice to 
wainscot, added greatly to the apparent 
height. On the side of the room opposite 
the bed there was nothing to relieve the 
panelled surface except, at intervals, a family 
portrait; but at each end of the room there 
was a broad double window, heavily barred 
on the outside, I noticed, and so deep-seated 
that I wondered what the thickness of the 
walls must be. Avice explained to me after- 
ward that her grandfather L’Hommedieu, 
who was for many years an invalid, had the 
room built for his own use, taking every pre 
caution to shut out all disturbing sounds, and 
that since his death it had seldom been occu- 
pied; but even if she had told me this at first, 
it would not have intimidated me in the least, 
for when a child I had often seen her grand- 
father L’Hommedieu, and he held a place in 
my remembrance as one of the kindest and 
most genial of old gentlemen, not in any way 
one of the sort who would be likely to haunt 
his former habitation. 

** The only reason, evidently for the room’s 
having fallen into disuse was the fact of its 
being so remote from the rest of the house. 

‘It serves chiefly nowadays,’ Avice said, 
with alaugh, ‘as an asylum for ‘incurables” 
in the furniture line.’ 

‘The craze for ‘attic treasures’ had not 
yet begun, but I had always a liking for any- 
thing ancient, and as soon as Avice left me 
to myself, I started on a pilgrimage of in 
vestigation. 

‘*In one corner was a broken harpsichord ; 

few feet from it stood a spinning-wheel, 
with the thread still on the spindle; and just 
beyond, on a high easel, was a full-length 
portrait of the deceased grandfather, with his 
sword hanging beside it; then came two or 
three quaint old tables in a more or less 
ricketty condition; an immense hair-cloth 
sofa, with a hard round pillow at either end; 
a large old-fashioned bookease, crammed 
with worn and musty volumes; a clock 
dumb with age, reaching almost to the ceil 
ing, and roomy enough to have served as a 
hiding-place for the traditional lover; three 
or four hassocks, with here and there a chair 
which, though still comfortable, had seen bet- 
ter days; and on the mantel-piece above the 
open fire-place a painting of the family coat 
of arms, an alabaster clock under a glass case, 
and a wide-branched candelabrum with long 
glass pendants. These, with a small writing 
desk, the high narrow bedstead, and an old 
piano, made up the iurniture of the room. 
‘lo me it was so much treasure-trove. Avice 
couldn’t have put me in a room where I 
would have been more utterly content. Even 
the church-like hush that prevailed did not 
impress me as uncanny. 

‘** But as I stood among these relics of the 
past, wishing that they had been gifted with 
speech, I heard a clock in some apparently 
far-off steeple striking one—I found after- 
ward that the church was within a stone’s- 
turow—and remembering that Avice had 
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said that dinner would be served at half past, 
I begs an in haste to make my toilet. 

“A narrow, dimly lighted passage led from 
my room to the back parlor, where I had ex- 
pected to find Cousin Avice and her other 
guests, but both parlors were empty, the com- 
pany having congregated in the library on the 
opposite side of the hall; it was so much cozier 
there, Cousin Avice said; and as her mother, 
a stately and delightful old lady somewhere 
in the seventies, preferred it to the parlors, 
it bece ime our favorite gathering place. 

‘ After dinner a sail was proposed and as 
our yacht was becalmed for several hours, 
we did not reach home till long after dark. 
It was ten o'clock when we left the supper 
table, and as all were more or less tired, we 
went at once to our rooms, 

‘But in spite of my weariness | could not 
resist the temptation to open the old piano 
and run my fingers over the keys before put- 
ting out the light, feeling sure that in that 
remote corner there was no danger of my dis- 
turbing any one. 

**Old and out of tune as the instrument was, 
its tone was still sweet and full, and presently 
I found myself playing “ Gertrude’s Dream 
Waltz,” a waltz that I had always been fond 
of, having learned it when a child from a 
little music-box that belonged to my mother. 
It was no doubt from force of this old asso 
ciation that*I played it through twice, and 
that after going to bed I dreamed that I was 
a child again in the old home at Crumelbow. 

‘But I had not been long asleep when I was 
roused, not by any sound—the hush in the 
room was, if possible, even more noticeable 
than it had been in the daytime—but by the 
consciousness that I was not alone. 

‘*The moon was pouring a flood of light 
through the gauzy curtains at the cast win 
dow, and as soon as I was fairly awake I saw, 
standing in the centre of this radiance—my 
ghost. But it was not one of the gaunt, chill 
spectres with which ghost-seers have made us 
familiar; on the contrary, it was a dainty 
little creature in a long white dimity gown, 
with a mass of wavy gold brown hair falling 
over the shoulders. 

** Tt made so pretty a picture in the moon- 
light that I had no thought at the moment of 
being afraid. To tell the truth, it was not 
until after it vanished than I began to realize 
that I had actually seen a ghost; while it tar 
ried I was too absorbed in watching it to 
think of anything else. For an instant it 
stood as if uncertain which way to turn; then, 
to my amazement, it went straight to the 
piano, 

“tT had left the instrument open, fancying 
that it seemed somewhat musty, and seating 
itself on the old-fashioned stool, the little in 
truder began softly feeling among the keys 

‘At first the timid touch scarcely drew 
forth a sound, but after a moment or two my 
ears were greeted with the very waltz that I 
had been playing in the evening, or rather 
with what seemed a far-off echo of it, so soft 
and dream-like was the music; and not satis 
fied with playing it once, the young musician 
repeated it, just as I had done. 

‘Then, fora few moments, the fingers wan- 
dered back and forth, as if searching for 
some lost melody, and while I lay wondering 
if this could be the spirit of some little maid- 
en who in years gone by had played this 
ancient instrument, the steeple clock struck 
twelve, and, before I could turn my head to 
follow it, the apparition had vanished. 

‘‘When I woke up the next morning it was 
hard for me to realize that my ‘ vision of the 
night’ was anything more than an ordinary 
dream, and not being in the least nervous 
about it, I decided not to mention it to any 
one. Avice, if she knew of it, would be very 
likely to want me to change my room, and 
the others would no doubt attribute the phan- 
tom to my late supper. I would wait, at all 
events, until its reappearance had proved to 
my own satisfaction that it was not the fig- 
ment of an overwrought imagination. 

‘But the next night nothing disturbed my 
slumbers; in fact, 1 slept so soundly that the 
breakfast bell failed to rouse me, and when | 
at last joined the others in the dining-room, 
their facetious questions as to the cause of 
my tardiness made me thankful that I had 
given them no cause to suppose that it was 
due to a ghost. 

‘On the third night, having been to a 
parlor concert, it was late when I reached 
my room, and with the music still haunting 
my brain I lay awake until after midnight. 
Possibly I may have slept an hour, but it 
seemed to me that I had barely closed my 
eyes when I again became aware that there 
Was some one near me. 

‘The mcon was not as brilliant as on the 
previous night, but it gave sufficient light 
for me to see the same small phantom steal 
ing across the room, and while I was breath 
lessly watching it, it again seated itself at 
the piano. 

‘** But instead of the ‘Dream Waltz’ it be 

gan playing in a slow, uncertain way a frag 
ment from J/ Trocatore that I had been ran 
ning over in the afternoon. Then followed 
two or three airs with which I was not fa 
miliar, and though they were not at all in 
tricate or difficult, there was a pathos in the 
rendering that almost started the tears. 

‘In the midst of the music came a roll of 
thunder, and at the sound, though it was low 
and muffled, the little white-gowned figure 
started up, and, running across the carpet, 
vanished behind the tall easel. 

“TI flew to the spot, but found nothing 
but empty space. Just over the easel, look. 
ing down with laughing eyes at Grandfa. 
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ther L’Hommedien's braided cue, hung the 
likeness of some child of a former genera- 
tion, but it bore no resemblance to my little 
visitor. Of course to a genuine ghost a 
stone wall would be no obstacle, but this one 
had seemed so sweet and human that it was 
hard to believe that it had made its exit after 
the traditional manner of ghosts. Yet if 
flesh and blood, I could not understand in 
what way it had managed to come and go, 
as I had taken care every night to see that 
my door and windows were securely fast- 
ened, 

‘*T went to the east window and looked out, 
almost expecting to see it flitting across the 
moonlit space; instead, I saw a black cat 
sitting demurely on the garden fence, with 
nothing whatever suggestive of a ghost ex- 
cept a white sail drifting down the bay, with 
Cedar Island Light blinking at it in the dis- 
tunce; and becoming aware that I was 
growing chilly, I crept back to bed with the 
riddle unsolved. 

‘*] was strongly tempted the next morning 
to relate my experience; but the fear of mak- 
ing Avice uncomfortable in regard to the 
room, and of being laughed at by the others, 
still kept me silent. The day was stormy, 
and finding that it must be spent in-doors, 
most of us went to our rooms to write let- 
ters 

‘*Once or twice, as I sat at the desk, I fan- 
cied that I heard a muffled movement on the 
other side of the wainscot; but knowing that 
there was no room beyond, [ said to myself 
that there must be mice in the wall, and gave 
it no further thought. 

After finishing my letters, finding that it 
Was not time to dress for dinner, I went to 
the piano, and-had just begun playing ‘ Ye 
Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon’—some 
way the old-fashioned airs seemed best suit 
ed to the venerable instrument—when sud- 
denly behind the tall easel at the other side 
of the room a panel seemed to give way, and 
in tumbled a frightened-looking little creature 
in a calico frock and white pinafore 

‘** Oh, please, miss, [ didn’t mean to! she 
cried. ‘My mother said I mustn't ever come 
in here; but IT couldn't help listening in the 
stairway, the music was so sweet.’ 

And picking herself up. she would have 
beaten a retreat at once if | had not caught 
hold of het 

«Now tell me who you are,’ I said, ‘and 
how you contrived to get in’? For, to my 
amazement, the moment [ saw her face I re 
cognized my pretty ghost 

I'm the house-keeper’s little girl, miss, 
and I sleepin the room upstairs,’ she answer 
ed, gazing with longing eyes at the piano, 

‘** But if your mother has forbidden you to 
come here,’ | said, ‘don't you think it is 
very naughty for you to creep down in the 
night when she supposes that you are fast 
asleep in your bed?’ 

*** Oh, I never did, miss! 
tested 

‘‘And her face looked so honest that I 
could hardly persuade myself that she was 
telling an untrath. 

‘‘At that moment another muffled sound 
was heard inside the wall, and at the open- 
ing through which the child had made her 
entrance the house-keeper appeared. The 
little one looked at me with such appealing 
eyes that I made haste to take her under my 
wing. 

‘**Tt was an accident, Mrs. Ames,’ I said. 
‘Your little girl had a tumble, and has given 
me a great surprise, as I never knew till now 
that there was any door on this side of the 
room.’ ‘ 

‘***T s'pose Miss Avice must have forgot to 
tell you about it, she’s been so busy,’ said 
the house-keeper. ‘It’s a queer sort of con 
trivance, anyhow; but, you see, this room was 
built for the old gentleman there "—pointing 
to the portrait on the easel—‘ an’ he had ’em 
make a double wall all the way round, partly 
so itd be cooler in summer an’ warmer in 
winter, an’ partly so’s to shut out every bit 
o' noisé. He was sick, you know, for years, 
an’ the man that used to take care of him 
slept in the room above, where me an’ Rosy 
sleep now; an’ that’s why he had this stair 
way made between the walls. There’s a 
bell cord by the head o’ the bed that he used 
to pull when he wanted anything in the 
night. An’ now, miss, I guess we'll be goin’, 
an’ I'll be careful not to let Rosy give you 
any more such scares.’ 

‘The child followed her reluctantly, and 
when the door had closed behind them it 
would have been a hard matter for me to 
find it again, so exactly did it fit in with the 
rest of the panels, had I not discovered a 
small knob, which, owing to the fact that it 
was the precise color of the wall-paper, had 
hitherto escaped my eye 

***So that ends my ghost story,’ I said to 
myself, with the determination to have a 
good laugh over it with Avice. But some of 
our village friends came in to tea, and Avice 
nad so many demands made on her time that 
1 found no opportunity for the proposed 
chat. However, the mystery was solved, as 
I supposed; and though half sorry that it 
should have had such a prosaic ending, | 
went to sleep that night feeling confident 
that my rest was not going to be broken by 
any midnight apparition, for under the cir- 
cumstances Rosy would hardly dare to re 
peat her visit. 

‘*But I was reckoning without my host. 
Even before I had fairly lost myself, the pan 
el-door swung open, and in stepped the little 
girl in her dimity gown, gnd before I could 
reach her she had seated herself at the piano. 
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‘* Without a word I slipped past her, and 
stationed myself at the end of the instru- 
ment; but though her eyes were wide open, 
she took no notice of me;and then and there 
it dawned upon me that the child was a 
sleep-walker, 

“ So intent was I in watching the expression 
of her face that in leaning forward I knocked 
a book from the corner of the piano The 
noise brought the little player to herself, and 
with a long-drawn breath she turned and 
looked at me. 

‘**Oh, where am I?’ she cried, beginning 
to sob, And when I had succeeded in sooth- 
ing her, 1 took her up the hidden stairway, 
and saw her snug in her bed, without having 
disturbed the house-keeper’s purring slum- 
bers. 

‘*When the next day I related my experi- 
ence there was no end of curiosity concern- 
ing the haunted room, but Avice was chiefly 
interested in the child. 

“*T never dreamed that Rose was so fond of 
music,’ she said. And the discovery proved 
a happy thing for Rose, for Avice not long 
after had her put under instruction, and to- 
day my gentle ghost enjoys an enviable rep 
utation as a pianiste.” 


THE LITANY. 
See illustration on front page. 

hwo periods of life—extreme old age, 

beautiful girlhood, and happy childhood 
—are represented in the interesting picture 
which the artist hasdrawn. The litany, with 
its prayers adapted to every circumstance of 
life, to every condition and estate, is familiar 
to these lips. The grandmother has repeated 
it times without number, and each phrase 
has a vital meaning in her experience; the 
girl already derives unspeakable comfort and 
strength from the beautiful sentences; and 
the child, who has never yet known the need 
of either, is learning and will love the litany 
in hislaterdays And we who study the ex- 
pressions of these faces and remember our 
own struggles and burdens, with equal pathos 
may often breathe in the crises of existence 
the ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us!” of the vener 
able, ever-beautiful litany 


A SUMMER DREAM. 
See illustration on page 544 
y" what is the maiden dreaming as she 
( stands, her book forgotten, her head 
bare, in the sheen of the summer afternoon ? 
The birds flying low and circling about her 
would carry her message, could they diviné 
it, to the far-away friend with whom are her 
thoughts as she muses of love and wearies of 
absence. A girl’s eyes are often enigmas, 
especially when they behold some innocent 
vision which has for them, intangible as it is, 
the mystic charm of prophecy. Yesterday, 
a child; to-morrow, a woman; to-day, 
‘“*Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet,” 
our hearts thrill with sympathy in the young 
life and its dreams, whatever they may be 


NOVELTIES AND REVIVALS. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
“fINHERE can be nothing new in fancy- 

work! Everything is exhausted.” ~ 

There are quotation marks to that cate- 
gorical statement, as the reader will observe, 
and the words fell from the despairing lips of 
a daughter of toil, whose contributions to the 
Woman's Exchange have for five years kept 
the ravening wolf of poverty from the door 
of her mother’s tiny, pretty flat. 

But diligent research has convinced me 
that invention has not yet reached its height, 
or resurrected art its limit. Of the latter 
class are so many of the things we call nov- 
elties, that our grandmothers would smile 
could they see the work they tired of brought 
out as new so long after their day and gen 
eration. 

In their day lustra painting was in vogue, 
so also was Poonah or theorem painting, 
and now teachers are advertising their abil- 
ity to teach both arts, if arts they can’ be 
called. 

It is the same with cross stiteh and rib- 
bon work. Both are called novelties, but 
the hapless Marie Antoinette amused herself 
with the latter, and the First Consul’s digni 
tied wife decorated footstools with the for- 
mer, Butif an art is pretty and pleasing, it 
really matters nothing whether it is a fash 
ion that has waxed and waned once or twice 
before, or was especially created for our use 

tibbon-work is particularly well adapted 
for ornamenting screen coverings and sash 
or cabinet curtains. The material should be 
grass linen, fine scrim, or unbleached Corah 
silk, The pattern may be stamped, or an 
ingenious worker may secure a more original 
effect by tying bows of ribbon which should 
not be over half or three-quarters of an inch 
wide, and arranging the bows with floating 
streamers and scroll-like attachments upon 
the field, basting them down lightly, and 
then securing them by running down each 
edge of the ribbon with fine sewing-silk of 
the same color. Only delicate shades are 
admissible, and if more elaboration is craved, 
carnations and rosy can be added in em- 
broidery, in an arrangement that makes them 
appear to be tied in with the ribbons. 

A beautiful screen design has a Florentine 
flower basket made by interlacing straw 
colored ribbon. Roses and foliage done 
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with embroidery silk fill the basket, which 
is suspended to the top of the panel by wide 
straw-colored ribbons that fall in loops and 
ends. Some stray blossoms are represented 
as overflowing the basket’s limit, and drop- 
ping to the bottom of the panel. The rib- 
bons, which apparently support the basket, 
are sewed down on each side, after the man- 
ner of all ribbon-work. 

People who know how to net can make 
quite the prettiest sort of doilies by a combi- 
nation of India silk and netting. Cut from 
plain cream-colored India silk a circle three 
inches in diameter. Turn down the edge 
once, and secure it by running around it 
twice in fine stitches, taken with white sew- 
ing-silk. Then work over this edge with 
white embroidery silk a row of loosely taken, 
far-apart, button-hole stitches. Into every 
fourth one of these stitches a loop of netting 
is made, always missing three stitches. At 
the end of the row turn the work and make 
the knot in the middle of the three missed 
stitches, so that the two loops of netting 
cross each other, 

In the next or third row the knots are 
again made first into the front loops, that is, 
into those of the first row. In the fourth 
row they are put into the loops of the sec 
ond. Go on in this way till the netted edge 
is an inch and a half wide. Then tie a 
fringe of the same white silk into the outer 
loops. This fringe is to be light rather than 
heavy, therefore three strands are enough to 
tie into each loop. <A strand should be 
about three inches long, and being doubled 
will only be half that depth after tying in. 
The netted heading should be wide enough 
to allow the fringe to fall partly over the 
edge of the plate when laid upon it 

The centre of India silk may be the sub- 
ject of various kinds of decoration, or may 
be left plain. An initial may be put on 
with white or colored silk, within an out 
lined ring of the same shade, or a leaf pat 
tern may be worked all over the circle in 
outline with sewing-silk in preference to em 
broidery silk. 

So much are these circular doilies liked 
for using under finger-bowls, that persons 
who are not adepts in netting have attempt 
ed them by making a circle the size of the 
plate of linen cambric, and crossing it with 
three lengths of real lace insertion, either 
English or Valenciennes. The edges of the 
insertion are hemmed or button-holed down, 
and the material below cut out to make them 
transparent. The edge is hemmed and bor 
dered with a pleated lace frill. 

More useful doilies than the last for daily 
service are made of circles of thick white 
linen, with a crocheted ‘‘ whorl” applied in 
the centre with the linen cut out beneath it. 

The doily is edged with four or five rows 
of the crochet which somewhat simulates 
netting, being a succession of loops of five 
chain taken from the middle of a loop on the 
previous row to the middle of the next loop. 
This edge is too well known to need more 
accurate description, but the ‘‘ whorl’’ must 
be crocheted by directions. It is a figure 
now much used for applying transparently to 
silk, linen, and the diverse materials known 
as ‘‘art sheetings.” 

To make the ‘‘ Japanese whorl,’”’ which it 
may interest some to know is supposed to 
represent the potter’s wheel, a sacred object 
in Oriental art, form a chain of ten stitches, 
and join into a ring. Work eighteen single 
crochets over the ring. Chain fourteen for 
the first spoke of the wheel, and turn. Work 
twenty-two single crochets over the chain of 
fourteen just made, and catch to the central 
ring by pulling the thread through without 
forming an extra stitch. Turn, and work 
twenty-two single crochets back in the stitch 
es just made, taking up only the lower half 
of the stitch at the top, chain one, and turn, 
make five single crochet stitches, chain five, 
one single crochet in the same stitch to 
form the picot, or edge purl, which borders 
the upper edge of the spoke, work four single 
crochet in loops of previous row, then chain 
five, and catch in last stitch of row (picot) 
four single crochet, chain five and catch in 
last stitch, work four single crochet again, 
and chain five, catching in last stitch as be- 
fore, work five single crochet, and catch into 
next stitch of centre, or hub perhaps it might 
be called. ‘There should be four picots on 
each spoke. For the next spoke make a 
chain of fourteen, and fasten to second purl, 
or picot, of the four on edge of finished 
spoke; make one chain, turn, and repeat the 
directions just given. Make six spokes in 
this way, and attach the sixth to the first by 
catching third stitch of third picot (third from 
top) of last spoke to point of first. 

If the reader of these directions finds rea 
son tottering on its throne from the mental 
effort needed to grasp them comprehensive- 
ly, I would say from the depths of my own 
experience in such matters, ‘‘ Don’t try to 
think it out, but take coarse spool cotton and 
a steel hook, and follow orders.” With the 
little model thus made to look at, it will be 
easy to make the lace, figure or insertion, ac 
cording to directions. 

Scarfs for decorative purposes are dotted 
with these ornaments, whose firm edge makes 
them very easy to apply by hemming or but- 
ton-holing. Made of yellow silk, they are 
very effective upon a table centre of linen 
At each of the four corners of the square 
three whorls may be placed in pyramidal 
form, with silk fringe tied into the outer 
edge of the triangle. Whenever used for 
appliqué, the material underneath them 
should be cut out. When used upon col- 
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ored silk, they are effective made of white 
linen thread; but on a white linen surface 
the whorls should be made of colored silk 
to secure the best effect. For some articles 
gray linen with the crocheted appliqué done 
with golden brown silk is very handsome, no- 
tably so for buffet scarfs or for sofa pillows. 
A dining-table centre that will commend 
itself to the seeker for novelties who is fond 
of a goodly show for the least possible labor, 
is made of a yard of fine white bolting-cloth, 
decorated with yellow ribbon with a feather 
edge. To prevent raveiling, the cut ends of 
the bolting-cloth are turned up on the right 
side. Five rows of three-quarter inch-width 
ribbon are run on all four sides, each row is 
distant half an inch from the next, and each 
row ends in a loop that projects two inches 
beyond the edge of the bolting-cloth. The 
crossing ends of the ribbons are regularly 
interwoven at the corners. The four spaces 
between the lines of ribbon are filled with 
cat-stitching broad enough to appear to con 
nect one ribbon with the next. The cat 
stitching is worked with embroidery silk, 
and each row done in a shade of yellow, the 
darkest being nearest the outside, the light 
est, which will be a pale buff, on the fourth 
space. The intermediate spaces have shades 
between the two, and an extra row of stitch 
ing. which the worker may feel tempted to 
put above the lines, must be white like the 
ground, or the delicate effect of shading will 
be defeated. Beyond the ribbon may be a 
flat border of white lace, either blond or 
cashmere, but the article is very pretty even 
without this additional ornamentation. 
There is a strong reaction in the matter of 
that part of house decoration which is found 
ed upon the amateur artist’s facility in cov 
ering textiles with paintings of more or less 
impossible blossoms, and melancholy even if 
abundant foliage. We no longer see the mu 
ral atrocities in plush and satin which used 
to make home hideous; but with more sub 
dued taste we put such ornamentation as we 
choose to use upon articles which have a 
raison Metre, A sereen or porti¢re, for in 
stance, is less pretentious than a bannerette, 
and, even if an amateur’s brush furnishes the 
decoration, will be less likely to challenge 
criticism. There is now a material called 
tapestry canvas, which for either screen or 
drapery can be made into a very fair imitation 
of antique tapestries. It does not sound like 
true art to advise the brush to imitate the 
needle, but it is only by doing so that the 
right effect can be given in painted tapestries. 
Historical or classic scenes are chosen, and 
the figures are put in without much detail in 
the background, which may be washed in 
cloudily with dull shades of gray or brown 
A very satisfactory piece of work to carry 
off on a summer campaign is a square for 
either a screen panel or one side of a sofa 
cushion. It may be of old-gold satin, with an 
arabesque pattern stamped all over it. The 
lines may be done with a double row of Jap 
anese metal thread, which will not tarnish, 
held down by couching with sewing-silk, 
The figures may be filled in with lace or darn 
ing stitches done with embroidery silk the 
color of the satin 
Another pretty form of faney-work for 
the summer days, when wool and similar 
materials seem warm in the handling, is a 
short curtain, or a set of curtains, for book 
case, cabinet, or the lower sash of a window 
The material may be the palest green plain 
india silk, with a delicate decoration worked 
in dark green or salmon pink embroidery 
silk No stamping will be necessary for 
either a line of starflowers with short stems 
following the edges, or the same flowers with 
out stems powdered over the whole width, 
and a hem-stitching for the edge decoration 
The flowers are done in what is called 
daisy stitch, one chain stitch half an inch 
long forming the petal, which is held down 
at the point by another short stiteh There 
are seven petals, all radiating from a central 
point where the needle goes in. The short 
line for a stem is worked in ordinary stem 
stitch. The silk should be «a trifle coarse 
and the long stitch spread open a little, to 
widen the petal. Instead of the daisy ot 
starflower, the decoration may be drawn 
from the circumference of a silver twenty 
live-cent piece, the circles being in groups of 
two or three, arranged according to fancy, 
and worked in outline stitch, which is a long 
stitch forward on the right side of the mate 
rial and a very short stitch back on the wrong 
side. In doing it, always bring the needle 
through to the front on one side of the stitch 
already taken, to avoid splitting the silk. 


YOUTH. 


See illustration on double page. 


W E can almost hear the delighted chorus 

of ‘‘Ohs!” and ‘“* Als!” as bright eyes 
linger on this charming portraiture of early 
youth, The child without the pet would be 
less happy; and what pet so great a favorite 
as that soft-footed, velvet-coated, gently pur 
ring familiar,the luxurious, ease-loving, mys 
terious household cat, which, unlike other 
dumb creatures when domiciled with man, is 
either tenderly loved or cordially hated? No 
body is indifferent to puss, and it is seldom 
that children do not regard her with feelings 
of the warmest admiration. The attitude of 
the child is full of contentment. Let the 
world go by as it may, youth and summer 
and sunshine are satisfying enough for their 
possessors, und the owner of these all at ouce 
has nothing left to desire. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE* 
A Romance of ETo-vay. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avruon or “ For Farra anp Freevom,” “Tar Wortp 
Went Very Weer Turn,” “ ALi Sorts anp 


Conpitions or Men,” “ Tux Brut. oF 
Sr. Pavut’s,” rTO., ETO. 


PART Ii. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TRESPASS OFFERING. 

T was a day in midwinter. Over the ad- 

jacent island of Great Britain there was 
either a vellow fog, or a white fog, or a black 
fog. Perhaps there was no fog at all, but a 
black east wind, or there was melting snow, 
or there was cold sleet and rain; whatever 
there was, to be out-of-doors brought no joy, 
and the early darkness was tolerable because 
it closed and hid and put away the day. In 
the archipelago of Scilly, the sky was bright 
und clear; the sea was blue, except in the 
shallow places, where it was a light trans- 
parent green; the waves danced and spar- 
kled ; round the ledges of the rocks the white 
foam rolled and leaped; the sunshine was 
warm ; the air was fresh. The girls stood 
on the northern carn of Samson. They had 
been on the island now for eight months. 
For the greater part of that time they were 
alone. Only in the summer Archie came to 
pay them a visit. His play was accepted ; 
it would probably be brought out in Janu- 
ary, perhaps not till later, according to the 
success of the piece then running. Mean- 
time, he had got introductions, thanks to 
Armorel’s evening, and now found work 
enough to keep him going on one or two 
journals, where his occasional papers—the 
papers of a young and clever man feeling 
his way to style—were taken and published. 

And he was, of course, writing another play ; 
he was in love with another heroine—happy, 
if he knew his own happiness, in starting on 
that rare career in which a man is always in 
love, and blamelessly, even with the know- 
ledge of his wife, with a succession of the 
loveliest and most delightful damsels—coun- 
try girls and princesses—lasses of the city 
and of the milking path—Dolly and Molly 
and stately Kate and the Duchess of Dainty 
Device. As yet, he had only lost his heart 
to two, and was now raving over the second 
of his sweethearts. One such youth I have 
known and followed as he passed from the 
Twenties to the Thirties—to the Forties-- 
even to the Fifties. He has always loved 
one girl after the other. He knows not how 
life can exist unless a man is in love; he is a 
mere slave and votary of Love; yet never 
with a goddess of the earth, He loves an 
image—a simulacrum—a phantom; and he 
looks on with joy and satisfaction—yea! the 
tears rise to his eyes when he sees that phan- 
tom at the last, after many cruel delays, fond- 
ly embraced—not by himself—but by anoth- 
er phantom. Happy lover! so to have lost 
the substance, yet to be satisfied with the 
shadow! 

Except for Archie’s visit they had no 
guests all through the summer. The holiday 
visitors mostly arrive at Hugh Town, sail 
across to Tresco Gardens and back, some the 
same day, some the next day, thinking they 
have seen Scilly. None of them land on 
Samson. Few there are who sail about the 
Outer Islands where Armorel mostly loved 
to steer her boat. The two girls spent the 
whole time alone, with each other for com- 
pany. Ido not know whether the literature 
of the country will be enriched by Effie’s so- 
journ in Lyonesse, but one hopes. At least, 
she lost her pale cheeks and thin form; she 
put on roses, and she filled out; she became 
almost as strong as Armorel, almost as dex- 
terous with the sheet, and almost as handy 
with the oar. But of verses I fear that few 
came to her. With the best intentions, with 
piles of books, these two maidens idled away 
the summer, basking on the headlands, lying 
among the fern, walking over the downs of 
Bryher and St. Martin’s, sailing in and out 
among the channels, bathing in Porih Bay, 
er off the lonely beach of Ganilly in the 
Eastern group. Always something to see 
or something to do. Once they ventured to 
sail by themselves—a perilous voyage, but 
the day was calm—all the way round Bish- 
op’s Rock and back; another time they sailed 

but this time they took Peter—among the 
Dogs of Scilly, climbed up on Black Kose- 
vean, and stood on Gorregan with the cruel 
teeth. Once, on a very calm day in July, 
they even threaded the narrow channel be- 
tween the twin rocks known together as the 
Scilly. Always there was something new to 
do or to see. So the morning and the after- 
noon passed away,and there was nothing 
left but tea and a little music, and a stroll in 
the moonlight or beneath the stars,and a 
talk together, and so to bed; and if there 
came a rainy day, the cakes to make and the 
puddings to compose! A happy, lazy, idle, 
profitable time! 

‘** We have been six months here and more, 
Effie,” said Armorel. They were sitting in 
the sunshine in the sheltered orchard, among 
the wrinkled and twisted old apple-trees. 

What next? When shall we think of 
going back to London? We must not stay 
here altogether, lest we rust. We will go 
back—shall we?—as soon as the short, dark 
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days are over, and we will make a new de- 
parture somehow, but in what direction I do 
not quite know. Shall we travel? Shall we 
cultivate society? What shall we doz” 

‘*We will go back to London as soon as 
Archie's play is produced. Dear Armorel, I 
do not want ever to go away. should like 
to stay here with you always and always. It 
has been a time of peace and quiet. Never 
before have I known suci peace and such 
quiet. But we must go. We must go while 
the spell of the place is still upon us. Per- 
haps if we ‘were to stay too long— Nature 
does not expect us to outstay her welcome; 
not that her welcome is exhausted yet—but 
if we go away, shall we ever come back? 
And if so, will it be quite the same?” 

‘* Nothing ever returns,” said Armorel the 
sage. ‘* Weshall go away and we shall come 
back again, and there will bechanges. Every- 
thing changes daily. The very music of the 
sea changes from day to day; but it is always 
music. My old grandmother in the great 
chair used to hold her hand to her ear—so— 
to catch the lapping of the waves and the 
washing of the tide among the rocks. It was 
the music that she had known all her life. 
But the tune was different—the words of the 
song in her head were different—the key was 
changed—but always the music. Oh, my 
dear! I never tire of this music. We will go 
away, Effie; we must not stay too long here, 
lest we fall in love with solitude and renounce 
the world. But we will come back and hear 
the same music again, with a new song. We 
must go back.”” She sighed. ‘‘ Eight months. 
We must go and see Archie’s play. Archie! 
It will be a proud and glorious day for him, 
if it succeeds. It must succeed. And not a 
word or a sign all this time from Roland! 
What is he doing? why—” She stopped. 

Effie laid a hand on hers. 

“You have been restless for some days, 
Armorel,” she said. 

* Yes, yes. I do not doubt him. No, no; 
he has returned to himself. He can never 
—never again— I do not doubt him.” She 
sprang to sher feet. ‘‘Oh, Effie! I do not 
doubt, but sometimes I fear. What do I 
fear? Why, I know there may be failure, 
but there can never again be disgrace.” 

‘“You think of him so much, Armorel,” 
said Effie, with a touch of jealousy. 

“*T cannot think of him too much.” She 
looked out upon the sunlit sea at their feet, 
talking as one who talks to herself. ‘* How 
can | think of him too much? I have 
thought of him every day for five years— 
every day. Llove him, Effie. How can you 
think too much of the man you love? Sup- 
pose I were to hear that he had failed again. 
That would make no difference. Suppose he 
were to sink low-—-low—deep down among 
the worst of men—that would make no dif 
ference. I love the man as he may be—as 
he shall be—by the help of God, if not in this 
world, then in the world tocome! I love him, 
Effie!” 

She stopped because her voice choked with 
a sob. The strength of her passion—not for 
nothing was the Castilian invader wrecked 
upon Scilly !—frightened the other girl. She 
had never dreamed of such a passion; yet she 
knew that Armorel thought continually of 
this man. She did not dare to speak. She 
looked on with clasped hands, in silence. 

Armorel softened again. The tumult of 
her heart subsided. She turned to Effie and 
kissed her. 

‘Forgive me, dear; you know now—but 
you have guessed already. Let us say no 
more. But I must see him soon. I must go 
to see him if he cannot come to see me. Let 
us go over the hill. This little orchard is 
like a hot-house this morning.” 

When they reached the top of the hill they 
saw the steamer from Penzance rounding 
Bar Point on St. Mary’s and coming through 
the North Channel. 

‘They have had a fine passage,” said Ar- 
morel. ‘‘The boat must have done it in 
three hours. I wonder if she brings anything 
for us? It is too early for the magazines. I 
wrote for those books, but I doubt if there 
has beentime. And I wrote to Philippa, but 
I do not expect a letter in reply by this post.” 

“And I wrote to Archie, but I do not know 
whether I shall get a letter to-day. Suppose 
there should come a visitor?” 

‘* Few visitors come to Scilly in the winter 
—and none to Samson. We are alone on 
our desert island, Effie. See, the steamer is 
entering the port; the tide is low; she cannot 
get alongside the quay. Itis such a fine day 
that it is a pity we did not sail over this 
morning and meet the steamer. There goes 
the steam-launch from Tresco.” 

It is quite a mile from Samson to the quay 
of Hugh Town, but the air was so clear that 
Armorel, whose eyes were as good as any 
ordinary field-glass, could plainly make out 
the agitation and bustle on the quay caused 
by the arrival of the steamer. 

“The boat always carries my thoughts 
back to London,” said Armorel. ‘*‘ And we 
have been talking about London, have we 
not? When [ was a child the boat came 
into the Road out of the Unknown, and next 
day went back to the Unknown. What was 
the other side like? TI fiiled it up with the 
vague splendor of a child’s imagination. The 
Unknown tec me was like the sunrise or the 
sunset. Well....now I know. The poets 
say that knowledge makes us no happier. | 
think they are quite wrong. It is always 
better to know everything, even though it’s 
little joy 
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‘To feel that heaven is farther off 
Than when one was a boy.’ 


‘There is a boat,” she went on, after 
awhile. ‘‘She is putting out from the port. 
I wonder what boat it is? Perhaps she is 
going to Bryher—or to St. Martin’s—or to St. 
Agnes. It is not the light-house boat. She 
is sailing as if for Samson; but she cannot 
be coming here. What a lovely breeze! She 
would be here in a quarter of an hour. Isup- 
pose she must be going to Tresco. See what 
comes of living on a desert island. We are 
actually speculating about the voyage of a sail- 
ing-boat across the Road! Effie, we are little 
better than village gossips. You shall marry 
Mr. Paul Pry.” 

“She looks very pretty,” said Effie, ‘‘ heel- 
ing over with the wind, wherever she is 
going.” 

‘« They are steering south of Green Island,” 
said Armorel. ‘‘ That is very odd. If she 
had been making for Bryher or Tresco she 
would leave Green Island on the Jee and steer 
up the channel past Puffin. I really believe 
that she is coming to Samson. I expect there 
is a parcel for us. Let us run down to the 
beach, Effie. We shall get there just in 
time.” 

They ran down the hill. As the boatman 
lowered the sail and the boat grounded on 
the firm white sand of the beach, the girls 
arrived. The boat brought, however, no 
packet. 

**Oh!” cried Effie. ‘‘ It is Roland Lee!” 

It was none other than that young man of 
whom they had been speaking. Armorel 
changed color; she blushed a rosy red; then 
she recovered quickly and stepped forward, 
as Roland Jeaped out upon the sand. ‘‘ Wel- 
come back to Samson!” she said, giving him 
her hand with her old frankness. ‘‘ We ex- 
pected you to come, but we did not know 
when.” 

‘*May I stay?” he murmured, taking her 
hand and looking into her face. 

‘** You know—yourself,” she replied. 

He made answer by shouldering his port- 
manteau. ‘‘No new road has been made, 
I suppose,” he said. ‘‘ Shall I go first? How 
well I remember the way over the hill! Sam 
son has changed little since I was here last.”’ 

He led the way, all laughing and chatting 
as if his visit was expected, and as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world and the 
most common thing to run down to the beach 
and meet a morning caller from London 
Town. But Effie, who was as observant asa 
poet ought to be, saw how Roland kept look- 
ing round as he led, as if he would be still 
catching sight of Armore}. 

‘*Come, Dorcas,” cried Armorel, when they 
arrived at the house. ‘‘Come, Chessun— 
here is Mr. Roland Lee. You have not for 
gotten Mr. Lee. He has corne to stay with 
us again.” The serving-women came out and 
shook hands with him in friendly fashion. 
Forgotten Mr. Lee? Why, he was the only 
young man who had been seen at Holy Farm 
since Armorel’s brothers were drowned—vic- 
tims to the relentless wrath of those execra- 
ble rubies. 

‘** You shall have your old room,” said Dor 
eas. “ Chessun will air the bed for you and 
light a fire to warm the room. Well, Mr. Lee, 
you are not much altered. Your beard is 
grown, and you're a bit stouter. Not much 
changed. You're married yet?” 

““ Not yet, Dorcas.” 

‘*Armorel, she’s a woman now. When 
you left her she was little better than a child. 


I say she’s improved, but perhaps you wish 


she was a child again?” 

‘* Indeed, no,” said Roland. 

Everything was quite commonplace. 
There was not the least romance about the 
return of the wanderer. It was half past 
two. He had had nothing to eat since break- 
fast, and after three hours and more upon 
the sea one is naturally hungry. Chessun 
laid the cloth and put the cold beef—cold 
boiled beef—upon the table. Pickles were 
also produced—a pickled walnut is not a ro- 
mantic object. The young man was madly 
in love; he had come all the way from town 
on purpose to explain and dilate upon that 
wonderful accident; yet he took a pickled 
walnut. Nay, he was in a famishing condi- 
tion, and he tackled the beef and beer—that 
old Brown George full of the home-brewed 
with a head of foam like the head of a ven 
erable bishop—as if he was not in love at all. 
And Armorel sat opposite to him at the table 
talking to him about the voyage,and his stu- 
dio, and whether he had furnished it, and all 
kinds of things, and Chessun hovered over 
him suggesting more pickles. And _ he 
laughed, and Armorel Jaughed — why not? 
They were both as happy as they could be. 

3ut Effie wondered how Armorel, whose 
heart was so full, whose soul was so charged 
and heavy with love, could laugh thus gayly 
and talk thus idly. as 

After luncheon, which of course was, in 
Samson fashion, dinner, Roland got up and 
stood in the square window, looking out to 
sea. Armorel stood beside him. 

‘*T remember standing here,” he said, ‘‘ one 
morning five years ago. <A great deal has 
happened since then.” 

‘*A great deal. We are older; we know 
more of the world.” 

‘* We are stronger, Armorel ’"—their eyes 
met—‘‘ else I should not be here.” ‘ 

It was quite natural that Armorel should 
put on her jacket and take her hat, and that 
they should go out together. Effie took her 
seat in the window and lay in the sunshine, 
a book neglected in her lap. Armorel had 
got her lover back. She loved him. Oh! 
she loved him. So heavenly is the contem- 
plation of human love that Effie found it more 
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soothing than the words of wisdom in her 
book, more full of comfort than any printed 
page. Human love, she knew well, would 
never fall to her lot; all the more should she 
meditate on love in others. Well, she has 
her compensations ; while others act, she 
looks on; while others feel, she will tell the 
world in her verse what and bow they feel; 
to be loved is the chief and crowning blessing 
for a woman, but such as Effie have their 
consolations. 

She looked up, and saw old Dorcas stand- 
ing in the door. 

‘** They have gone out in the boat,” she 
said. ‘* When I saw him coming over the 
hill I said to Chessun: ‘He’s come again. 
He’s come for Armorel at last.’ I always 
knew he would. And now they've gone out 
in the boat to be quite alone. Is he worth 
her, Miss Effie? Is he worth my girl?” 

‘Tf he is not, she will make him worth her. 
But nobody could be worth Armorel. Are 
you sure you are not mistaken, Dorcas?” 

‘*No, no, no, I am not mistaken. The 
love-light is in his eyes, and the answering 
love in hers. I know the child. She loved 
him five years ago. She is as steadfast as the 
compass. She can never change. Once love 
always love, and no other love. She has 
thought about him ever since. Why did she 
go away and leave us alone without her for 
tive long years? She wanted to learn things 
so as to make herself fit for him. As if he 
would care what things she knew if only he 
loved her! “T'was the beautiful maid he 
would love, with her soft heart and her ten 
der voice and her steadfast ways—not what 
she knew.” 

‘Oh! but, Doreas, perhaps—you are not 
quite sure—we do not know—one may be 
mistaken,” 

‘You may be mistaken, Miss Effie. As for 
me, I’ve been married for five-and-fifty years. 
A woman of my age is never mistaken. I 
saw the love-light in his eyes, and I saw the 
answering love in hers And I know my 
own girl that I've nursed and brought up 
since the cruel sea swallowed up her father 
and her mother and her brothers. No, Miss 
Effie, 1 know what I can see.” 

One does not, as a rule, go in a small open 
boat upon the water in December, even in 
Scilly, whose winter hath nor frost nor snow. 
But these two young people quite naturally, 
and without so much as asking whether it 
was summer or winter, got into the boat 
foland took the oars—Armorel sat in the 
stern. They put out from Samson what time 
the midwinter sun was sinking low. The 
tide was rising fast, and the wind was from 
the southeast. When they were clear of 
Green Island, Roland hoisted the sail. 

‘*T have a fancy,” he said, ‘‘to sail aut to 
Round Island and to see Camber Rock again, 
this first day of my return. Shall we have 
time? We can let the sun go down: there 
will be light enough yet for an hour. You 
can steer the craft in the dark, Armorel. You 
are captain of this boat, and lam your crew 
You can steer me safely home, even on the 
darkest night—in the blackest time,” he add- 
ed, with a deeper meaning than lay in his 
simple words. 

The sail caught the breeze, and the boat 
heeled over. Roland sat holding the rope 
while Armorel steered. Neither spoke 
They sailed up New Grimsby Channel 
between Tresco and Bryher, past Hangman’s 
Island, past Cromwell's Castle. They sailed 
right through beyond the rocks and ledges 
outlying Tresco, outside Menovawr, the great 
triple rock, with his two narrow channels, 
and so to the north of Round Island. The 
sky was aflame; the waters were splendid 
with the colors of the west. They rounded 
the island. Then Roland lowered the sail 
and put out the oars. 

‘“We must row now,” he said. ‘‘How 
glorious it all is! I am back again. Nine 
short months ago—you remember, Armorel? 
—how could I have hoped to come here 
again—to sail with you in your boat?” 

“Yet you are here,” she said, simply 

‘*T have so much to say, and I could not 
say it, except in the boat.” 

“Yes, Roland.” 

‘* First of all, I have sold that picture. It 
is not a great price that I have taken. But 
I have sold it. You will be pleased to hear 
that. Next, I have two commissions, at a 
better price. Don’t believe, Armorel, that I 
am thinking about nothing but money. The 
first step toward success is to be self-sup- 
porting. Well—I have taken that first step 
I have also obtained some work on an illus- 
trated paper. That keeps me going. I have 
regained my lost position—and more—more, 
Armorel. The way is open to me at last 
everything is open to me if 1 can force my 
self to the front.” 

‘*No man can ask for more, can he’”’ 

‘““No. He cannot. As for the time, Ar 
morel, the horrible, shameful time—” 

‘Roland, you said you would not come 
here until the shame of that time belonged 
altogether to the past.” 

‘It does; it does; yet the memory lingers 
—sometimes, at night, I think of it—and I 
am abased.” 

‘* We cannot forget—I suppose we can nev 
er forget. That is the burden which we lay 
upon ourselves. Oh! we must all walk hum 
bly, because we have all fallen so far short of 
the best, and because we cannot forget.” 

‘‘But—to be forgiven. That also is so 
hard.” 

‘Oh! Roland, you mistake. We can al- 
ways forgive those we love—yes—everything 
—everything— unto seventy times seven. 
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How can we love if we cannot forgive? The 
difficulty is to forgive ourselves. We shall 
do that when we have risen high enough to 
understand how great a thing is the soul—I 
don’t know how to put what I wish to say. 
Once I read in a book that there was a soul 
who wished—who would not?—to enter into 
lraven. The doors were wide open; the 
hands of the angels were held out in love and 
welcome; but the soul shrank back. ‘I can- 
not enter,’ he said, ‘I cannot forgive myself.’ 
You must Jearn to forgive yourself, Roland. 
As for those who love you, they ask for 
nothing more than to see your foot upon the 
upward slope.” 

“It is there, Armorel. Twice you have 
saved me: once from death by drowning; 
once from a worse death still—the second 
death. Twice your arms have been stretched 
out to save me from destruction.” 

They were silent agains The boat rocked 
gently in the water; the setting sun upon 
Armorel’s face lent her cheek a warmer, 
softer glow, and lit her eyes, which were 
suffused with tears. Roland, sitting in his 
place, started up and dipped the oars again. 

‘It is nearly half-tide now,” he said. 
‘* Let us row through the Camber Pass. I 
Want to see that dark ravine again. It is the 
place I painted with you—you of the pre- 
sent, not of the past—in it. I have sold the 
picture, but I have acopy. Now I have two 
paintings, with you in each. One hangs in 
the studio, and the other in my own room, 
so that by night as well as by day I feel that 
my guardian angel is always with me.” 

Through the narrow ravine between Cam- 
ber Rock and Round Island the water races 
and boils and roars when the tide runs strong 
ly. Now it was flowing gently, almost still. 
The sun was so low that the rock on the 
east side was obscured by the great mass of 
Round Island; the channel was quite dark 
The dipping of the oars echoed along the 
black walls of rock; but overhead there was 
the soft and glowing sky, and in the light 
blue already appeared two or three stars 

‘A strange thing has happened to me, Ar 
morel,” Roland said, speaking low, as if in 
a church—‘‘a very strange and wonderful 
thing. It is athing which connects me with 
you and with your people and with the Isl 
and of Samson. You remember the story 
told us one evening—the evening before | 
left you—by the Ancient Lady?” 

‘‘Of course. She told that story so often, 
and I used to suffer such agonies of shame 
that my ancestor should act so basely, and 
such terrors in thinking of the fate of his 
soul, that [am not likely to forget the story.” 

‘*You remember that she mistook me for 
Robert Fletcher?” 

‘Yes, | remember.’ 

‘* She was not so very far wrong, Armorel, 
because, you see, I am Robert Fletcher's 
great-grandson.” 

“Oh, Roland! Is it possible?” 

‘‘] suppose that there may have been some 
resemblance. She forgot the present, and 
was carried back in imagination to the past, 
eighty years ago.” 

“Oh! And you did not know?” 

“Tf you think of it, Armorel, very few 
middle-class people are able to tell the maid 
en name of their grandmother. We do not 
keep our genealogies, as we should.” 

‘*Then how did you find it out?” 

“*Mr. Jagenal, your lawyer, found it out. 
He sent for me and proved it quite clearly. 
Robert Fletcher left three daughters. The 
eldest died unmarried; the second and third 
married. I am the eldest grandson of the 
second daughter, who went to Australia. 
Now, which is very odd, the only grandson 
of the third daughter is a man whose name 
you may remember. They call him Alec 
Feilding. He is at once a painter, a poet, a 
novelist, and is about to become, I hear, a 
dramatist. He is my own cousin. This is 
strange, is it not?” 

‘Oh, it is wonderful!” 

‘Mr. Jagenal at the same time made mea 
communication. He was instructed, he said, 
by you. Therefore you know the nature of 
the communication.” 

He gave you the rubies?” 

“Yes. He gavethemtome. [have brought 
them back. ‘They are in my pocket. I re 
store them to you, Armorel.”” He drew forth 
the packet—the case of shagreen—and laid 
it in Armorel’s Jap. 

‘Keep them. I will not have them Let 
me never see them.”’ She gave them back to 
him quickly. ‘‘ Keep them out of my sight, 
Roland. ‘They are horrible things. They 
bring disaster and destruction.” 

“You will not have them? You positive 
ly refuse to have them? Then I can keep 
them to myself. Why—that is brave!’ He 
opened the case and unrolled the silken 
wrapper. 

‘*See, Armorel, the pretty things! They 
sparkle in the dying light. Do you know 
that they are worth thousands? You have 
given mea fortune. Tamrichatlast. What 
is there in the world to compare with being 
rich? Now I can buy anything I want. 
The Way of Wealth is the Way of Pleasure 
What did I tell you? My feet were dragged 
into that way as if with ropes. Now they 
can go dancing of their own accord—no need 
to drag them. They fly —they trip — they 
have wings. What is art? What is work? 
What is the soul? Nothing! Here”—he 
took up a handful of the stones and dropped 
them back again into the piles—‘‘ here, Ar- 
morel, is what will purchase pleasure—solid 
comfort. I shall live in ease and sloth; I 
shall do nothing; I shall feast every day 
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Everybody will call me a great painter be- 
cause Tam rich. Oh, I have a splendid vi- 
sion of the days to come, when I have turned 


these glittering things into cash! Farewell,’ 


drudgery! Iamrich! Farewell, disappoint- 
ment! Lamrich! Farewell, servitude! Lam 
rich! Farewell, work and struggle! I am 
rich! Why should I care any more for Art? 
Iam rich, Armorel! lam rich!” 

‘ That is not all you are going to say about 
the rubies, Roland. Come to the conclu- 
sion.” 

‘*Not quite all. In the old days I flung 
away everything for the Way of Wealth and 
the Way of Pleasure —as I thought. Good 
heavens! What wealth came to me? What 
pleasure? Well, Armorel, in your presence 
I now throw away the wealth. Since you 
will not have it, I will not.” 

He seized the case as if he would throw it 
overboard. She leaned forward eagerly and 
stopped him. 

‘** Will you really do this, Roland? Stop 
a moment. Think. It is a great sacrifice. 
You might use that wealth for all kinds of 
good and useful things. You could com- 
mand the making of beautiful things; you 
could help yourself in your art; you could 
travel and study; you could do a great deal, 
you know, with all this money. Think be 
fore you do what can never be undone.’ 

Roland, for reply, laid the rubies again in 
her lap. It was as if one should bring a Tres- 
pass offering and lay it upon the altar. The 
case was open, and the light was still strong 
enough overhead for the rubies to be seen in 
a glittering heap. 

He took them up again. ‘‘ Do you consent, 
Armorel?” 

She bowed her head. 

He took a handful of the stones and dropped 
them in the water. There was a little splash, 
and the precious stones, the fortune of Rob- 
ert Fletcher, the gems of the Burmah mines, 
dropped like a shower upon the surface 
They were, as we know, nothing but bits of 
puste and glass, but this he did not know. 
And therefore the Trespass offering was rich 
and precious. Then he took the silken ker 
chief which had wrapped them, and threw 
the rest away, as one throws into the sea a 
handful of pebbles picked up on the beach. 

“So,” he said, ‘‘that is done. And now I 
am poor again. You shall keep the empty 
case, Armorel, if you like.” 

‘No, no. Ido not want even the case. I 
want never to be reminded again of the ru 
bies and the story of Robert Fletcher.” Ro 
Jand dipped the oars again, and with two or 
three vigorous strokes pulled the boat out of 
the dark channel—the tomb of his wealth— 
into the open water beyond. There in the 
dying light the puffins swam and dived, and 
the sea-gulls screamed as they flew overhead, 
and on the edge of the rocks the shags stood 
in meditative rows 






Far away in the studio of the poet-painter 
—the cleverest man in London—sat two who 
were uneasy with the same gnawing anxiety. 

toland Lee had the rubies. When would 
the discovery be made? When would there 
be an inquiry?) What would come out? As 
the time goes on this anxiety will grow less, 
but it will never wholly vanish. It will change 
perhaps into curiosity as to what has been 
done with those bits of glass and paste. Why 
has not Roland found out? He must have 
given them to his wife, and she must have 
kept them locked up. Some day it will be 
discovered that they are valueless. But then 
it will be far too late for any inquiry. As yet 
they do not speak of the thing. It is too re- 
cent. Roland Lee has but just acquired his 
fortune; he is still gloating over the stones; 
he is building castles in the air; he is planning 

(Continued on page 557, Supplement.) 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XII.—A LARGE LUNCHEON. 


MUCH more ceremonious affair than 
JX that described in the preceding chapter 
is the large luncheon, where there are present 
anywhere from eight to twenty guests. "The 
invitations for this are issued at least ten 
days, and often three weeks or more previous 
to the date for which the guests are asked, 
and should be written, not verbal, except 
when given to an intimate friend. The re 
cipient should reply at once. The hour set 
is usually one or half past one, and the most 
punctilious promptness should always be ob- 
served. Nothing short of a serious accident 
or illness or a death in the family can jus- 
tify any one in breaking such an engage- 
ment. 

‘People don’t always keep that precept,” 
says a woman, decidedly, ‘I can give more 
than one example to the contrary from my 
own experience. Here is aninstance. [ had 
a letter not long ago from a friend living out 
of town, begging me to fix a time when she 
could come and see me, She dreaded mak- 
ing the trip into town when it was doubtful 
if she would find me at home. I knew she 
had few outings, so I wrote and asked her to 
lunch with me upon a certain day, adding 
that there would be a couple of other old 
friends present whom she would be glad to 
meet again. The appointed day came, and 
was misty and drizzly. It never occurred to 
me that the weather would keep any one 
housed, and at the lunch hour ‘the guests 
were met, the feast was set ’—or, at least, two 
of the guests were there—but the one in 


whose honor they had been invited failed to 
appear. A whole mortal hour did we wait 
for that woman. Then in despair we sat 
down toa luncheon that had been in no wise 
improved by the delay. It was to have been 
a partie carrée,and one side of the table 
looked wofully blank and bare.” 

‘**But did you not get a satisfactory ex- 
planation of your friend’s absence?” queries 
an interested listener. 

‘*‘Only a note the next day, stating that as 
it had stormed, she had supposed I would 
not expect her. It never seemed to occur to 
her that she ought at least to have tele 
graphed.” 

‘*T had an experience that equals that,” 
chimes in another. ‘‘ I had promised a young 
girl friend a lunch party whenever she should 
come to the city. Just before the holidays 
she wrote to me that she would be in town 
fora week. I wasrun to death with Christ 
mas preparations and social engagements, but 
I sent her a note at once, asking her to fix a 
day for her luncheon, and enclosing the list 
of guests—most of them old school friends— 
whom I would invite to meet her. She re 
plied, setting a day. I went tono end of trou 
ble and expense to get up the most recherché 
luncheon I could devise. Just before the 
appointed hour one of the guests, who had 
promised to call for my young friend and 
bring her to my house, brought instead a ver 
bal message that Jennie ‘was not very well, 
and would be unable to come. She was ex 
tremely sorry,’ etc. As I learned from an- 
other source that she went to the theatre that 
night, I concluded her indisposition, what 
ever it was, had not been very serious.” 

One marvels At the bad habits of good so- 
ciety in hearing such tales as these, but they 
are unfortunately common. Some persons 
appear to be deficient in a sense of good- 
breeding, as others are in an eye for color or 
an ear for music, and all the maxims in the 
world seem inadequate to instil what is miss 
ing 

One general principle may be laid down 
for the following of any woman who thinks 
of giving a large luncheon—don't undertake 
too much. If you cannot afford to engage 
the most difficult dishes from a caterer, be 
very sure that your cook is equal to prepar- 
ing them in a satisfactory manner. Better 
have a few things, and have them well done, 
than a long menu of indifferently cooked vi 
ands. <A large luncheon is no light under- 
taking at the best, except to those who have 
a practised chef and an expert butler, and a 
great deal of personal supervision is required 
to make it a success. 

If the number of guests is larger than can 
be conveniently accommodated at one table, 
two or three smaller ones may be used. One 
table is rather handsomer, however, as it ad 
mits of concentrating, instead of scattering 
the decoration. The cloth should be white, 
or something very handsome in colors. A 
centre-piece of velvet or plush or satin, or of 
linen, embroidered, painted, done in cut 
work or drawn-work, or something else 
equally elegant in material or ornament, 
should be laid down the middle of the table. 
An exquisite centre-piece may be made of 
bolting-cloth, hand-painted and trimmed 
with lace. On this a mirror is often placed, 
bearing the bowl, basket, or jar of flowers. 

Tall candelabra should hold enough can- 
dles to light the room well, and each candle 
should have its tiny paper or silk shade and 
its glass bobéeche. If the gas must be used, it 
should be shaded. The dishes containing ors 
d euvres—bonbons, glacé fruits, etc.—must 
be many, and their contents of the choicest 

The arrangement of silver, glass, and china 
may be the same as at a small luncheon, ex 
cept that the amount of silver at each place 
must be increased. The bread sticks on 
every napkin must be tied with a narrow 
ribbon matching the broad one that ties the 
bouquet de corsage provided for every guest. 
Cards bearing the names of the guests indi 
cate their seats, and may be either hand- 
painted or plain. Favors are often given, 
and should be placed on the table before the 
luncheon is announced. 

Oysters or Little Neck clams compose the 
first course, and are followed by bouillon. 
Fish succeeds this; then comes one entrée, 
and sometimes two, Next is a dish of meat, 
with one or more vegetables, and then the 
Roman punch appears. 

After this, game appears, and then salad. 
The table then being cleared, pastry in some 
form, or Charlottes or jellies are brought in, 
and this course in turn is succeeded by ices 
in pretty or fanciful shapes. An attractive 
caprice is that of ices or cream in the form 
of fruits heaped up in and rolling out of a 
basket of clear ice or spun sugar placed on a 
salver. Ices in small goblets or tumblers of 
clear ice are often served. The fruit comes 
next, and is accompanied by bonbons, g/ace 
fruits, marrons, and the like. Last are coffee 
and chocolate. 

Of the following menus, either one is suit- 
able for a large luncheon: 


1. 


Raw Oysters 
Chicken Bonillon. 
Creamed Lobster. Crackers or Bread and Butter 
Scalloped Chicken 
Sweetbread Pités Green Pease 
Maraschino Punch 
Fillet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce. 
French Fried Potatoes 
Broiled Squabs on Toast. Water-cress. 
Chicken Salad 
Strawberries in Wine Jelly, with Whipped Cream. 


Nesselrode Putiding. Biscuit. ‘ancy Cakes, 
Fruit. Bonbons. 
Coffee. Chocolate 
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9 
Clams on Ice. 
Halibut Steaks, Cream Sance Parisian Potatoes 
Ham Pates Green Pease 
Stnffed Crabs, 
Chicken Cutlets 
Broiled Fillet of Beef, au Maitre d’Hétel Aspe 
Roman Panch 
Quail on Toast Celery Salad. 


Bouillon. 








Fried Mushrooms on Toast, with Sauce a | Espagnol. 
Frozen Pudding Whipped Cream 
Ic a 
Fruit. 
Cotfee Chocolate 


With either of these menus wine may be 
served, although there is not the variety of 
these at a ladies’ luncheon that there is at a 
dinner. Claret may be served with the fish 
or first entrée, and drunk during the luncheon 
or brought in with the game, or with the 
heaviest meat course In some cases no 
claret is served, and the only wine is the 
small glass of sherry offered late in the meal 


RUNNING WATER AND 
EVENING DEW. 
YO-CALLED were the most delicate tex 
WK) tures for ladies’ evening dresses ever 
woven. They were manufactured only in 
the city of Dacca, Bengal, and were regard 
ed as the very finest fabric that could be 
made. In the latter part of the last century 
and the earlier years of the present over for 
ty styles of these ‘‘ Dacca muslins” were in 
market, all manufactured from a peculiar 

kind of English thread twist. 

A piece of the precious goods sufficient 
for a dress—“‘ fifteen feet in length and a yard 
in width ”’—weighed but nine hundred grains 
This exquisite ‘‘ gossamer cloth” was valued 
at forty pounds. In the native dialect it 
was called ‘‘ab rawan,” signifying ‘‘ running 
water.” 

In later years this remarkable skill of 
handicraft must have greatly degenerated, 
for in 1840 the finest that could be made of 
dimensions above mentioned weighed six- 
teen hundred grains, and could be purchased 
for ten pounds, 


ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 
E. C. R.—The checked silk is worn again, and will 
be becoming to you made with an E 








sh skirt and 





slightly pointed waist, trimmed with | k point d’es- 
prit lace in two frills down the tront of the waist 
around the neck, and on the wrists of the moderately 
arge sleeves ’-nt bluck velvet on the edge of the 


Waist, ending in a rosette behind. Make the cream 
white silk and wool by the design for a white wool 
gown on page 464 of Bazar No, 24, using rows of rib 








bon or of galloon where the border is seen in the pic- 
ture. 

Lovise.—Wrappers or tea gowns are not worn at 
breakfast in hotels 

Anna H.—Side combs are wort Face veils are 
worn with walking, visiting, and driving toilettes, 
Sashes are still worn, but are less fashionable this sea- 
son than formerly 

“Tur Country.”—Black hats will be worn this sum- 
mer with any dress—white, colored, or black Velvet 

» not added to summer dress. Silk or luce 
or silk muslin sleeves, or else those of embroidered 
e pre a 
gathers are hooked only on the middle 

forms of the back, which are slightly pointed. Sep- 
arate the middle back breadth of the skirt from the 
belt and gather it in a slight puff, then hook it tw 
to the forms above. A pointed bodice edged with 
ribbon folds and a rosette at the back would be most 
becoming to you. Get iron grenadine and trim with 


ribbon and lace. Make the skirt quite strai 
most of the fulness in the back, and put lengthwise 





ribbons down each side with a rosette at the end of 
each. 

Mrs. W. E. D.—The very long skirts for little girls 
of three years are still used by some mothers, but the 





preference 18 given to those that are shorter, stopping 
about two inches above the buttoned shoes, 

A. T The traditional lawyer's bag is of green 
baize cut in the simplest shape, with a drawing-string 

t the top, anc = size depends upon the needs of the 
owner. The monogram, if used, should not be con- 
spicuous. Most lawyers in these days prefer an ord 
nary leather bag. 

Evre.yn.—It is much simpler, and perfectly correct 
form, to send your invitations by post. If writing ir 
the first person, sign your letter, ** Jane Smith,” ana it 
the corner below, for convenience of address, * Mrs 
Joho Smith.” 

Fannie T.—For the sea-shore get a red or bine Ind 











ia 
silk, astriped flannel, a serge dress, and a pretty cotton 
dress of some kind. For evening have a white China 
silk or a black net. Read the New York Fashions for 
hints about making these dresses. Two or three blouse 
waists, one of striped washing silk, and another of fot 


Jard, will give variety to your toilettes 
Invatip.—Your list of gowns is a sufficient ward- 
robe for a visit to Nantucket. 
M. F. G.—Your refreshments will be ample without 


the salad. It is quite customary to have a small box 
of wedding-cake tor each guest who attends, and oth- 
ers are sent to those atadistance. Written invitations 
are considered most complimentary. 










wear either a white dress or her trave 
1 silk is inexpensive, and will bet 
but colored silk is too unlike the d 

not have a ‘‘duster.” Get a 
spun wool dress, and make it \ 
straight skirt with stitched ges Then add a g 
cloth jacket, which will iys be serviceable. 
groom at an afternoon wedding should wear a bl 
coat, vest of the same, gray or brown trousers, 














white crape scarf; this is correct, no matter wh 
bride wears 

Constant Reaper.—For your plump danghter of 
fourteen years make esses with very long wuists 
withont belts, and straight skirts that are longer tl 
those usually worn at her age. Dark-colored dresses 
also decrease the apparent size. 

Muvunries.— Baby dresses for boys of eighteen months 
begin to differ from those of girls, and are made oi 
piqué with pleated skirts, reaching just below 
knees. Their one-piece dresses are 
front, or else trimmir 





jacket-shape in 
g outlines a jacket, and the back 
is in one piece box-pleated from neck to belt. They 
do not wear guimpes or “black satin dresses,” bu 
piqués, white muslins, striped seersuckers, and check 
zl A straw sailor hat and short socks with 
ters also distinguish them from girls. 
Pour gray mobuir is snitable for a travel- 
A thin wool dress,an India silk, an " 
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cotton dress, either gingham or lawn, will answer fo 
the short stay you will make at each place on the jot 

ney. For an evening dress black net will be pretty 
and if it has two bodices, will be useful in the after- 


noon also. 

Mrs. E.—White nainsook dresses are prefe 
baby’s first short clothes. They are mac 
of tucks or embroidery, large sleeves, and A skirt of 
two breadths gathered to the yoke, and reaching to the 
child’s ankles. Some mothers cut the baby’s long 
white dresses in two, making a new yoke and sleeves 
for the lower part of the long skirt 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Wrap.—F ront.—| For Back, see Page 553 


Lace Wrap. 


In this light summer wrap of black marquise lace the de- 
sign is specially adapted to all of the various parts—that is to 
say, each part is woven in shape. The lace has a corded 
edge, the edges of the borders being more thickly wrought 
than the rest of the pattern. A ribbon belt is tied across the 
front 

Watering-place Toilettes. 

Te first of these costumes is of green armure silk with 
white lace. The front of the slender skirt is composed of 
flat panels, which are bordered with graduated bands of 
white lace, the lace bands meeting in points at the foot. 
The pointed bodice has a full vest and sleeves of embroider 
ed green crépe de Chine. A lace revers is on one side, while 
on the other is a row of chou, which is continued down the 
skirt 

A blue-figured white India silk gown is shown in the 
second model. The skirt is bordered with rows of narrow 
velvet ribbon, and edged with deep-pointed guipure lace, 
the points resting on accordion-pleating of blue surah set 
underneath; this pleating extends to the top at the front of 
the skirt, the figured skirt being slashed at the middle. The 
bodice has a pleated blue yoke, below which are drooping 
lace points headed by rows of velvet ribbon, full wrinkled 
sleeves, and velvet collar and belt. 


Summer Gowns. 


» illustrations on page 553, 





Tne charmingly youthful gown Fig. 1, in color pink 
strewn with dark red blossoms tipped with black, can be 
made either of foulard, of cambric, or of the new chiné 
gingham, and the trimmings are black lace and black vel- 
vet ribbon, alike for the gown of silk or of cotton. The 
bodice and skirt are cut in one, and are mounted on a 
fitted corsage and foundation skirt; the bodice fastens in the 
back. Six or seven rows of shirring are at the waist line, and 
lower down the skirt is slightly gathered up on the hips to 
make the slight ‘‘ movement,” or cross folds, which break the 
straight lines. The foot of the skirt is trimmed with a shirred 
flounce of the material, on which black lace isset. At the top 
of the waist black lace is gathered to fall as a square yoke 
below the black velvet collar. Two long ribbons of black 
velvet, beginning under bows on the shoulder, descend along 
the sides to the waist and thence to the foot of the skirt. 
The full sleeves have lace and a velvet bow at the wrists. 
Large light hat of open lace-like straw, trimmed with Persian 
lilacs and black velvetribbon. Parasol the color of the dress, 
with deeper red-striped border. Tan-colored Suéde gloves 
and patent-leather shoes. 

A midsummer gown of plaid gingham is shown in Fig. 2. 
The full skirt has a reversed hem, from the upper edge of 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


which a band of white embroidery pro- 
jects. The front and sides of the skirt 
are tucked at the waist. The lower half 
of the belted bodice is also tucked. It 
has a sailor collar and deep cuffs of em- 
broidery, and is completed by a sash of 
the gingham taken bias and doubled, 
which is folded about the waist and 
hangs in loops and ends at the back. 

The mantle Fig. 3 is of black Sici- 
lienne. It has a close-fitting body, ter 
minating in a point at the back, and 
with square tabs extending almost to the 
foot of the skirt in front. The open 
sleeves, tabs, and girdle are embroidered 
with jet, and the edges are trimmed 
with lace frills. 


Bodice Trimmings. 
See illustrations on page 553. 

DeEsiIGNED to be worn under the open 
jacket bodice of a summer gown, the 
vest Fig. 1 is of embroidered white crépe 
de Chine lined with white foulard. 
The sloping sides project from under 
the cut-away fronts of the jacket, and 
the revers and sailor collar fold outside 
over it. The sides are tied back at the 
waist, and between them at the front is 
a flowing piece gathered on below the 
revers. The edges are finished with 
narrow lace. 

The fichu drapery for a heart-shaped 
bodice, Fig. 2, is of pale blue crape and 
wide dotted lace. A full round collar 
is made of lace mounted on a ribbon 
band, fastened on the left shoulder un- 
der a bow of striped gauze ribbon. At 
tached to the point of the collar is a 
three-cornered kerchief of crape edged 


with lace, doubled and draped in folds, 
and caught to the waist at the lower end 
with a ribbon bow. 


Summer Fans. 
See illustrations on page 553. 


Tue fan Fig. 1 has a long stick of light 
polished wood with a crook handle, and 
a folding leaf of painted white satin 
bordered with lace, which is capable of 
being inclined at an angle and used as a 
screen. It is trimmed with ribbon bows. 
Fig. 2 is a long-handled folding fan of 
écru moiré bordered with écru lace. 


Kohl. 


. all may like to know, this is the 
JA name of a black powder universal- 
ly demanded by our sisters of the Orient, 
whereby they seek to intensify the beau- 
ty of their eyelids. If a bottle of this 
precious preparation cannot be obtained, 
life has for them but little charm. It is 
regarded as great a necessity as food or 
glittering ornaments. No matter how 
tattered may be the scanty garments of 
a way-side crone, she will tenaciously 
hold on to her kohl bottle while breath 
remains. 

With dames of grand estate no luxury 
can be compared to the possession of 
this marvellous aid to beauty, and no 
expense is spared in the purchase of a 
fitting receptacle, often studded with 
gems or fashioned entirely of precious 
metals. 

Very popular are heart-shaped flasks 
of convenient size for the palm of the 


WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or GINGHAM 
Gown, Fig. 2, Page 553 
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hand, the costly ones having 
an ornamental ‘‘ stopper.” 
To all of them, whether of 
priceless value or the sim- 
pler styles of brass, are af- 
fixed the blunt pin used to 
draw the dark line about the 
eyes. The astringent proper- 
ties of kohl are considered 
helpful for weak or imper- 
fect vision. Small brass 
kohl bottles with ornamenta- 
tion of red paint are by Arab 
shop-keepers given as ‘‘ bon- 
heurs ” to customers. 

It is also stated that this 
much-prized compound, said 
to contain one thousand in- 
gredients, was originally 
concocted by the hands of a 
princess, a daughter of King 
Solomon. A grain of truth 
may linger about this myth- 
ical record, since it is not 
unlikely that one princess of 


Fig. 1.—Vesr ror JACKET Bopicek. Futt Size. 


Fig. 
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his numerous household may 
have inherited a love for flow 
ers, sweet herbs, and healing 
balms, for we read that the im- 
perial father was at home in 
such studies, and that ‘‘he 
spake of trees from the cedar 
of Lebanon even unto the bys 
sop that springeth out of the 
wall. 


















































Benedetto da Rovezzano. 
~* this young man, living 
early in the sixteenth ce h- 
tury,most praiseful words have 
been written concerning his 
most excellent skill in carving: 
the narrator adding that “in 
his hands marble became as 
flexible as lace-work.” 





Fig. 2.—Back or Lack Wrap, 
Fig. 1, Pace 552. 
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Fig. 1.—CARRIAGE OR PRoM- 
ENADE FAN. 





Lace aND Bonnet Prys. 
Monocram.—E. P. Fcuu Size. Fig. 2.—Ficuu DRAPERY For Bopicr 


Lace AND Bonnet Pins. 
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GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 


Cannrvat Krarren.—Whisk two eggs well, adding 
» them a table-spoonfal of sifted sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, two table-spoonfuls of 


yeast, a teacupful of Iukewarm milk, and a teaspoon- 


ful of salt Beat all well together, and then cream in 
gradually a light quart of sifted flour, and more milk 
f the batter is not quite thin, Beat until the batter 


then set it aside to rise. When 
has risen, make a frying-pan ready, half full of boil- 
1, and drop the krapfen in, frying them a pretty 
ile brown. Cut the pieces from the lightened dough 
without kneading or shaping; drain the grease well 
from them by setting them in a colander as they are 
{ted from the pan, or by laying them upon a napkiu 
spread over a dish 
Geuman Poppine. 


falls from the spoon, 


The Germans excel in puddings 
i 


i this one that bears the national name can hardly 
fail to please the most fastidious taste if the directions 
given are carefully carried out. Put a pint of sifted 


tamily flourinto a bowl of convenient size, and moisten 
by stirring in gradually a gill of hot boiled milk. Add 
a salt-spoonful of salt, with a quarter of a pound ot 
melted butter, and put the whole together into a pan 


over a moderate fire, and stir constantly, but gently, 
i the batter thickens. Now remove it from the 
f but continue to work the paste. When quite 
emooth return it to the fire, and continue to stir it, 
viding, a little ata time, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 

flavoring of vanilla or orange rind, another quarter 


4 pound of warmed butter, and a little more salt, 
th the yolks of ten eggs. Let this continue on the 


fire until it begins to get frothy, when the whites of the | 
eggs must be added, which, meanwhile, must have been 
beaten as light as possible, Have ready a well-butter- 


ed pudding mould strewn with finely powdered sugar 


flou ror bread crumbs, and into this pour the mix- 
ture as soon as the whites of eggs have been stirred in, 
A round dome-shaped mould is the usual one adopted 
for this . pad lding, and is very pretty. Directly the 
mould is filled it must be placed in a stew-pan holding 
boiling water. Do notlet the water reach to more than 


the height of the mould 


etove where 


the water may be kept at boiling-point, 


but do not allow its quantity to be reduced, which cau | 


managed by replenishing it when necessary, trom 
i kettle of water kept constantly boiling and ready. In 
about three-quarters of an hour the pudding will be 
done. Turn it out, and serve with any sweet sauce you 
preter. In Germany they commonly use sherry wine 
nude very hot, and mere ly sweetened with white sugar. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


ericcess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Extracts are invariably 
and best.—[ Adv.) 


Burnett's FLavorine 
acknowledged the purest 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’ 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
81LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, | Mass. 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


“wT ’ 12 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jurian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y 


“PARTED BANG” 


ee of natural CURLY LY Mair. 
“becoming” 
who wear their hair parted $6 





accordi: 
Beautifying 
$2; Hair Goods, Cos: 
sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Dllust’d Price-Lists 
1 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


€.Burnham,7 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
taking TRILENE TABLETS 


permanently by 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘' Your Trilene Tablets act admirably." — 
Send Postal Note for 35 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smei]—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
neo gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


LL ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 
y please send addresses immediately to The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, 
the Art Directory now being compiled. 








} strength, 


Set the stew-pan on the | 





pamphlet, 








annoying distig=- | 





New York, for 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 


A marvel of purity, 
and wholesomeness. 


More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of | 
phosphate powders. 


low-test, 
Sold onl 


short-weight alum or 
1h CANK. 
toyant Baking Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Established 
1836. 


for 40 years past. 
6, 1885, p. 318. 


Oils of Lucca, 
in the WORLD.” 
tura, vol. I., p. 587. 
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IRISH 


FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embrowery, 


OR OTHER 


FANCY WORK 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


Skeleton Bang, 
2 Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
®, Feather-light, lifelike, 


withonu, 







~ } 
rt » @and beautiful. Al- 
Nee fa‘ ways in order, from 
S ® $3.00 upwards. Co- 


coanut Balm for the 
Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 aud $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
N than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
wv outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., RS Co. Angnata,Malae 








72 in., White and Cream; 


295 Church St., N.Y, 


“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ 


Randolph Street 


giving full instructions for making salads, 
free on ap P plic ation to Agents. 
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Nicholson’s 


Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or — 
Recommended by physicians for debility, 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to eareing 
mothers ‘and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork, 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 


REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
Boston. 


FINEST SUBLIME. 





LEGHORN 


S. RAE & bo TUSCANY, ITALY. 


Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 
See British Consular Reports, No. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: 
Calci, and Buti, in 


“The Olive 
Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
Agricol- 


A gents iid Dabirters: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers, 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 


IN SALADS AND COOKERY,” by 


New York,N.Y. 


and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


ALICE T 


also how 


DENHAM, a neat 32-page 


to use Oil in cooking. Sent 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire 


and 


good cooking in their houses 


should use 


LieBic COMPANY'S: 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50, 
Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 
USE 


ZADOC PORTER’ Ss 
MEDICATED 


STOMACH BITTERS 


for dizziness, sick-headache, and 


wholesome food. 
per bottle 
BUCKEL & HENDEL, 


Yew York. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular, 


ED ORADRESSSHIELDS 


25 and 50 cents 





ARE THE BEST! NTHE WORLD 


AHBRI NKMANN&CO BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PA 30 





with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. 





™horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 


Absolutely pureand harmless. Put upin metal boxes 


Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
~~ 


W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, N. Y 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO, 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 


- 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th Street 

CHICAGO - « 107 South State 
BOSTON - - + - - 





TRADE MARK. 


NEW YORK 


Street. 


49 West Street. 











If you find any difficulty in getting | 


to correct the ill effects of un- | 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 





AnD ts E GROWTH 


FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTES ST 
NJIURY 


OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE * SKIN. 





T FAIL. 





same as cash. 





Nath 


> LOCAL A 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED, 





Discovered by Accident.—in Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hai 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODE NE. 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use i* 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever use a 
we a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 
If the growth be light, one ‘application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
cai such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
Recommended by ali who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. 
full address written plainly. 








It1s perfec 
It acts mildly but 
Apply for are w minutes and the 


It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


Send money by letter, with your 
Postage stamps rece ived the 





at 8 MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) Cut this advertisement out. 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, O., U. S.A. 
Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 

You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


We Offer #1, ol fox FAILURE OR THE SLIGH TEST INJORY. (CP EVERY BOTTLE GUAR ANTEED. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





BARRYS « 


jg! Tricopherous 


4 FOR THE 


te @ HAIR & SKIN. 
%/ An elegant dressing ex- 


quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impuritic - from 
the scalp, preventa cald 
ness and gray hair, und 
canses the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 
tions, Wieeases of the ekin, glands and muscles, aud 
quickly he mort ents, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 
__BARCLAY & co., New York. 


NO DINNER 


Is Complete without Soup. 
By Using) Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea, 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
NG The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES 
















The largest 
World for tt 
and Sealp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
Superfluous Hair. aN meg 
) Moth, Freckles, V Wri 

Nose, Red Veins, 
Acne Pimples, Blackheads, Bar. 
ber’s Itch, Se ars, Pittings, Pow 
der Marks, 
Development, Hollow or Sunk 
en Chee ec. Conrultation 
free at office or by letter. oY 
" page book on all skin and se alp aff: 




















to any address on pecelp t of 10 cts. 
JOHN . WOODBUR 

Dermatologist, 125 W. 424 St., er York © City. 
FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 cts. 


DOES ye 
HAVE ¢ cB 


If so, why co it LIC when BABY COLIC 
CURE will relieve itin 10 minutes? A simple ao 
harmless remedy that does not contain Opiam 
or any other poisonous drug. Send 50 cents for 
a package to the 


A MBINO CHEMICAL CO, 
- Box 334, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms, without the 
use of the kuife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 





| Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


NESS & HEAD eis r a ak 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TYBU 

CUSHIONS. Wh nye 
fortable. Suceessfal where all Remedies fail. jd by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 848 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


ar A 

















ablishmentin tho 
eatmentof Hair 







Ble ‘aching, Facial 


we tions and their treatment, sent sealed 








JULY 12, 1890. 
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Reavers iN 
VICINITY OF 


BOSTON 


CALL & 
EXAMINE. 





LADIES’ JERSEY - FITTING 
BATHING SUITS. 


From waist to feet fitting so close as not to retain 
a drop of water, so that the wearer is warm, com- 
fortable, and comparatively dry while other bathers 
are chilled through with wet clothes. Whether you 


float, swim, or dive there is no surplus clothing full 
of water dragging you under. 


Previous to 


STOCK TAKING. 


In all departments large sets of new and choice 
goods are offered at marked reduction in prices 
As this is to be a 


CLEARING SALE, 


in the fullest meaning of the all will find 
it to their even if they 
ao not require the goods for immediate use, ; 
Send at once for our 
CLEARING SALE PRICE-LIST 
SEN'T FREE. 


Le Boutillier Brothers. 


18,50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


word, 
advantage to purchase, 





REVOLUTION IN DRESS SHIELDS. 
One of the most tronblesome parts of a lady's ap- 
parel is the Dress Shield. They are hot, causing pro- 
fuse perspiration and annoying odors. Jresses fee) 
badly on account of am c umbe rsome attachment un- 
r the arm, and ladies know 
how much trouble they have 
by their shields constantly rip- 
pingout. The Siesser Sarr - 
overcome all of these difficr 
ties, and are the onny Shields 
made that will protect your 
underclothing as well as yout 
dress They are worn next 
to, or underneath, the under- 
vest with equal comfort, thus 
keeping your corset and cor- 
\ set-cover sweet 
They conform perfectly to the 
} shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle, and are instantly adjusted. 
We guarantee them absolutely 












Patented 


May 20, 1290 be washed as often as desired 

. The’ Siqsbee Shields are the only 
perfect Dress Shields made in the world. All sizes. 
Sold by dry-goods dealers everywhere. Mailed to any 


part of the United States on receipt of 35 cents. 
measure of arm's eye 
SIGSBEE MFG. CO 


Send 


> Aver, Mass. 


GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 
For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
. Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO, acents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








I canght her hands: ‘* Now listen, Nannie, 
Why is it, dear, you sweeter grow ?” 

She said and laughed, ‘‘It’s Frangipanni, 
Which comes from Atkinson, you kuow.” 








Clearing Sale 


and clean. | 


impervious, seamless, end can | 


See that the words “VELUTINA WEAR | 


BAZAR. 





ororororororororarererorersrarsrt| 


CASHS lof 
HEMSTITCH | 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES? AND CHILDREN'S : 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


eS 


eseseses 


eSeseseseseses 


Cc 


Ses 


Ee 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 





SCRAMBLING IT. 


FOR 
= il Here is a good - natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illus [E 
| trates how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered 1 
11 its merits. Some who ask for it have to contend des 1 it in a more ser Ss way, and l 
L| that too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile id inferior soaps, represented as | 
“ou good,” are urged upon them as substitutes. But there is nothing ‘* just 1 
genuine Pe ars’ Soap if they will be as per 


sistent as are these urchins. Guard against imposition. 


just as 
J good.” and tl | t tl 
C as good, and they can always get the 


Hy 
lie 


Corsets _ Le Boutilier Bros. 
LEOTY __ Buaivay ad 14 si, 0.7. 


World wide Reputation GREAT 


8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS RE MOV AL 


—— 


Previot oe 
on 14th 
SLUCK ala 





NO BLEMISH 
SO TERRIBLE TO A PRETTY WOMAN AS 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
UPON THE FACE. 


| No woman desires to look ridiculous and grotesque 
; and to be laughed at by the other sex. A sure remedy, 
| infallible, in 


KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 


Removes it without the slightest injury; guaranteed. 
Price, $1.00. Sent by mail everywhere. Send 10 ets. 
for copy of *“ MODES IN COIFFURES,.” 


Mme. THOMPSON, 224 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 








By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 
LAD Agents wanted for the best beautifier know! 

Sells like magic. Profits immense. Sample 


tummmme andterms lic. Rose Balm Co.,Rochester,N. ¥ 


= 39 THE COMING 


upying — new and larger score 
Sth Aven offer their ¢ 
great Sac RIFICE. 
WILL CLOSE OUT IMMEDIATELY 
pieces WOVEN FIGURED IN. 


and dark 


Street 


100 










































ey SILKS, light shades, 
FURNITURE, worn si00. 49. 
. ich PABRES SUEPENGS, formeriy $1.00 
Bamboo Bedroom Suits, 1 $1. 59c. 
Mantels, Parlor Suits, te a all BIROA D- 
Hall Racks,Grille and In i ie Canela’ Wea: 
terior Decorations. Sum ve, Reseda, & , & , regular 
m7 mer Cottage Suits, five : $1.39 
fs + pieces, $35.00 Strong ~— are 32 inch), 45 de- 59 
ad : poss ors, orin SdSe., at.. ° iS. 
5 as brass oF wood. ‘ The Write to us for samples of any Dry Goods you may 
most artistic and hand need. It will pay you to buy now 
some goods in the mar- : N 7 . , 
ket For sale by all Broadw ay & ; ith St. N.Y . 
Furniture Dealers. Send LD", T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
ee aie cries CREAM, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Syracuse, N. ¥.. DN, S ‘ srechies, 
Bamboo Furn. Co. =<~% 
Henry Lorrik, Manag Lic 
(—— emai m2 ate it 
—— | = 7 = are * proy 
‘[ea) PRIDE OF THE WEST. :- aioe 
| ; 4 Special attention is called to this celebrated brand patton (a 
| of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is e them, 1 re 
sj rm: ° » ; . and’s Crea 
{ | unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, na the least ha f 
: ae pee 2 prepara 
| particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- ant aang 
| men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is Gone Den 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. on ~ : Europe 
§ : : FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 
Inquire for this brand, and take NO SUBSTITUTE. through to main office, 37 Great Sena St., N.Y. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in MRS. K. 
——— the United States. 114 W. 22d Str 
Trade-Mark Manufacturer of 
‘at ; Fine Costumes, Taitor Surrs, anp Miniinery. 
| 3 Purouasine AGENT. 
| ad I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
} ‘ @ penne. ness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, ommission charged and current prices not advanced 


r to emphasize the above, 
reach me of agents acting 


as so Many complaints 
dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for cire 1 r containing full 
inf rmation regarding fitting cus 7 1 distance 
and references from every State 


SHOPPING :: 


good taste, &c., without charg ular references, 
Aadress MISS A. BOND 536 4th Ave., N. Y. Cit 





That holds the RoW on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 
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New York of all kinds 
_ y of experien 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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SECRETS. 

Miss Rosatir (a fair bud). ‘ Well, I do declare, if Cholly Boggs hasn't gone 
and engaged himself to May Parsons! I never saw such a fickle youth!” 

Here Conripante. ** Why, did he propose to you 2” 

Miss Rosaute. ‘* No, not exactly; but at the last ball he said he would keep 
me ever 1n his mind.” 

Conripants. ** Why, Rosalie Dutton, how can you be so foolish! Don't 
you know he hasn't any mind at all!” 

a SE ere, eR 

“ Bressed goodness, boss!” said Rastus to the dentist, “‘ when you said dat 
toof wa'n’t gwine hurt, you must er meant it wa’n’t gwine hurt you.” 
> - 
“ How is your wife now, Smithers ?”’ 
* All right now; able to go out.” 
“T congratulate you.” 
“Hum Well, I dun’no’; she goes to the dress-maker’s every time.” 











MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
‘“ WHAT BAD FORM OF Miss DASH TO COME INTO THE DINING-ROOM IN HER RIDING-HABIT !" 
‘IT ISN'T HERS; IT’S HER SISTER’S, SHE TOLD ME SHE BORROWED IT.’ 


ON THE STREET CAR. 


Salta a 7 _— 7 
——_—_—_—— FA CETIZ. Innocent Countryman (to lady 
just entering). “ Have a seat ?” 


yA 

| aN {\ \ A BREAKFAST UNI —— I ~—_ Lavy. “No, thanks.” 

| ie 'i/} . “ Marnie is indeed a lottery,” sighed Tomnoddy, I. C. “Bless you, I didn’t ex- 

eS hid XY c after a tiff with his wife. pect any.” 
** And we both drew prizes,” returned the lady. —_—_——————— 
* Ah?” said T., somewhat mollified “Do you believe in evolution 2?” 
“Yes. You got a capital prize, and I took the inquired the baboon of the gray 

booby.” ape. 
" ** Great cocoa-nut! no,” was the 


Creverton. “I am seriously contemplating the ad- answer. ‘“ Did you ever see any- 
visability of getting my meals at a restaurant. How thing like that in Africa?” and 
much did it cost you when you tried it last year?” he pointed to a dude who stood 

Dasuaway. “Let me see. If I remember rightly before the cage 
my restaurant bill was about fifteen dollars a week. “No,” said the baboon ;: ‘“ but 
I expended on my breakfast fifty cents; my lunch av- - thespecies may have deteriorated.” 
eraged seventy-five cents, and my dinner amounted to > 
a dollar and a half.” “The enemy's flag,” said the 

CLEVERTON (casting up). ‘* But, my dear fellow, that victorious general, as the oppos- 








WORK, NOT PLAY. 
MRS. BORKER. “ Wuy, MisTAH. WANKLY,I DIDN'T KNOW 


is over nineteen dollars a week.’ ing forces fled with much celerity, YOU PLAYED ON A HORN,” 
Dasuaway. “True. Butevery othereveningI dined ‘appears to be made up of fast MR. WANKLY (such exhausted). ‘‘H1 DON’T, Mis’ Bor- 
colors.” KER; F WUK ON IT.” 


with a friend.” 
HER NATIONALITY. 
“Ts your cook French ?” 
““No; American, Sort of Pan-American.” 
’ —-~»>—- - —- 

“* We've named our daughter Beretta.” 
“ Curious name that; itis the name of a hat or cap.” 
“T know it. We call her Hattie for short.” 








ee ae 
“Something ought to be done about Hammersmith,” 
said Chappie. ‘I saw him the other morning with a 





dress suit on.” 

“Hammersmith? In the morning? Dress suit? 
You must be mistaken. What time was it?” 

“ Two-thirty a.m.” 

ann 

“Did you see what the paper said about you?” 

“No; and I don’t want to hear any of their abom- 
inabie lies about me. You may make up your mind 
that whatever was said was false.” 

“T thought as much. It said you were handsome 
and clever.” 

eee 

“That's a nice way to put it,” said the editor 

**What have I done now?” asked the assistant. 

* You say here that‘ we are happy to announce that 
the typesetter who was fatally injured in this office 
three weeks ago has entirely recovered, and is now 
able to be about.’” 








iiacanntlianesiniasiel 
Oup Gentieman. “ Louise, I heard some one being 
kissed once or twice in the hall last night. Was i 
you?” 

Louise (blushing). “‘Once or twice did you say 
papa?” 

O_p Gentieman, * Yes.” 

Louise. *“* Then it wasn’t L.” 

—— 

I must ask your wife a few questions be- 
is this deed. If you will allow me to take 








her apart—” 
Bromuiry. “Oh, gladly, sir! And I'd rejoice if you 
weren't able to put her together again.” 
Bere en 
Teaourr. “Tommy, do you know what a Nemesis 





A MORNING CALL is? 
NO, Tommy. ‘* Yessum.” 
Tracuer. “ Well, what is it?” 
Tomwmy. “A Jonah.” 


MRS. PATTANGILL (fo neighbor who has just “ dr ypped in”). “NO, ELviry, I CAN'T SAY 
RAILY, | CAN'T—THAT I ENJOY GOIN’ TO FUNERALS, ‘CEPTIN’, OF COURSE, WHEN IT’S ONE OF MY 


OWN FOLKS.” 


THANKS, AWF'LY! 


JULY 4TH 





Great Declaration, I am glad 
Our fathers kept you in their trunk 
Until July. ‘Twould have been sad 
Had April showers wet our punk ; 


Had May-time blossoms on the trees, 
Or roses sweet that June reveals, 
Been burned by matches and fusees, 
. Or scorched by fiery spinning wheels; 


nn 


Ilad August's heat, September's cool, 
October's crisp, November's joys, 

Or drear December's time of yule 
Been ruined or enhanced by noise; 


Sate 
SSRN 


Had January's blizzard blast 
Or February’s slush and thaw 
A gloom on Independence cast ; 
_ Had winds in March, so piercing raw, 





FE’er had the chance to wreak their woe, 
And eggs of discontent thus hatch, 

By bringing up their fearsome blow, 
Extinguishing both torch and match. 





Right well ye chose, ye signers great, 
From East and West, from South and North 
Had ye preferred some other date, 
We'd ne’er have had our July Fourth 
eo" ee: 

‘*Mr. Easton,” said the real-estate man in the West, 
“permit me to introduce to yon the Mayor and Cap- 
tain of Police of our new city of Parkesville.” 

* Happy to meet you,” replied the New York cap- 
italiet. ‘Is Parkesville in this vicinity?” 

* Well,” the blushing Mayor rejoined, “ we ain’t no- 
where's certain. Perhaps you might like to come out 
with us to-morrow when we pick out the site.” 








THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE TO THE FORE. 


a 
ee seem to think I'm an idiot.” GRADUATE OF YALE. “THIs ENCYCLOPEDIA IS VERY IMPERFECT. I HAVE LOOKED ALL 

What a mind-reader you are! THROUGH THE LETTER ‘P,’ AND I DON’T FIND A SINGLE WORD ABOUT ‘’PossUM.’” 
pasenegeaeen GRADUATE OF HARVARD. “IT 1s NOT WORTH A CONTINENTAL! I'VE CAREFULLY EX- 


“They say that Sly, the refugee, is proving a puzzle AMINED THE LETTER ‘C,"AND NOT THE SLIGHTEST ALLUSION IS THERE MADE TO° COON,’ 
i VASSAR GRADUAT Suppose, UNCLE GEORGE, YOU LOOK UNDER ‘0° AND ‘R.’ 


to everybody.” ‘ TATE , 
“He is indeed. He gave himself up yesterday.” GRADUATES. “On!” “ An!” 
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ARMORE L OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 551.) 
his future. When he finds out the truth 
about them—what will happen then’ 


‘‘T have had a bad dream of temptation 
with rubies, Armorel.-Temptation harder 
than you would believe.” How calm is the 
sea to-Hight! How warm the air! The last 
light of the west lies on your cheek, and— 
Armorel! Oh! Armorel!” 


It was quite six o'clock, long after dark, 
when the two came home. They walked 
over the hill hand in hand. They entered 
the room hand in hand, their faces grave and 
solemn. I know not what things had been 
said between them, but they were things quite 
sacred. Only the lighter things—the things 
of the surface—the things that everybody 
expects—can be set down concerning love. 
The tears stood in Armorel’s eyes. And, as 
if Effie had not been in the room at all, she 
held out both her hands for her lover to take, 
and when he bent his head she raised her face 
to meet his lips. 

‘* You have come back to me, Roland,” she 
said. ‘‘ You have grown so tall—so tall— 
grown to your full height. Welcome home!” 


At seven the door opened and the serving- 
folk came in. First marched Justinian, 
bowed and bent, but still active. Then Dor- 
cas, also bowed and bent, but active. Then 
Chessun. Effie turned down the lamp 


Dorcas stood for a moment, while Chessun | 


placed the chairs, gazing upon Roland, who 
stood erect as a soldier surveyed by his cap 
tain. 

‘You have got a good face,”’ 
a loving face is a good face. If you love 
her, you will make her happy. If she loves 
you, your lot is happy. If you deserve her, 
you are not far from the © eae of Hea 
ven.” 

‘Your words, Dorcas,” 
of good omen.” 

‘Chessun shall make a posset to-night,” 
she said. ‘‘If ever a posse made, one 


she said, ‘‘if 


he replied, ‘‘ are 


shall be made to-night—a sherry possev. 1 
remember the posset for your mother, Ar- 
morel, and for your grandmother, the first 
day she came here with her sweetheart. A 
sherry posset you shall have—hot and 
strong!” 

The old man sat down and threw small 
lumps of coal upon the fire. Then the flames 
leaped up, and the red light played about the 
room and on Armorel’s glowing face as she 
took her fiddle and stood up in the old place 
to play them in the old fashion. 

Dorcas sat opposite her husband. At her 
left hand, Chessun with her spinning-wheel. 
It was all—except for the Ancient Lady and 
the hooded chair—all exactly as Roland re 
membered it six years before. Yet, as Ar 
morel said, though outside there was the mu 
sic of the waves and within the music of her 
violin—the music was set to other words and 
arranged for another key. Between himself 
of that time and of the present, how great a 
gulf! 

Armorel finished tuning, and looked tow 
ard her master. 

‘Dissembling Love !’” he commanded. 

‘’Tis a moving piece, and you play it rare- 
ly. ‘Dissembling Love!’ ” 
THE END. 
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By William H Bishop. With illustrations 
l2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


tnees 


Trollope’s Autobiography, An 
Anthony Trollope, with Portrait 


Autobiography. By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Some Literary Recollections. With 
a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By James Payn 


By John Addington Symonds, 
STUDIES OF THE GREEK 
larged by the Author. 
$3 50. 
SKETCHES AND Stvuptes ty SovrHern Evrore. In 
two volumes. Small 4to, Cloth, $4 00 


Frith’s Autobiography, My Avronrocraray ano Rem 
INISCENCES. —FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Two volumes. 
With portraits and fac -similes. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 50 
each 

Trollope’s Reminiscences, Wuat I Rememper.—Frer 
rdER Reminiscences. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 
lwo volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each 


Characterized by cheerfulness and kindly feeling towards all manner 
f men, women, and children. — Atheneum, Londen 


Revised and En 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 


Ports 
2 vols.. 


English Classics. Edited, with Notes. by William J 
Rolfe, Litt.D. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Paper, 40 
cents; Flexible Cloth, 56 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Works. Forty volumes 
A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON AND OTHER Dramas. By 

Robert Browning. Edited, with Notes, by William J 

Rolfe aud Heloise E. Hersey 

A volume invaluable to the Browning student.—Boston Traveller 

SeLtect Poems or RoBert Browninc. Edited, with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey 
SeLrect Poems oF WILLIAM WorpDsworTtH 
SeLecT PorMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Macattay’s Lays oF ANCIENT Rome 
SeLect Poems or THomMAs GRay. 
TRE Mixon Poems oF JOHN MILTON 
By C. €. Abbott. 
UPLAND AND MKApow 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
Waste-Lanp WANDERINGS 


A Poaetquissings Chronicle 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder, 
A Romance. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Extra, $1 25; 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents 
Oats or Wild Oats? Common - sense for Young Men 
By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. 
the French of Paul Céli¢re. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 
Mr. John Lillie. Illustrated. vo, Cloth, ¢1 75. 
New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail. By 
Hayes. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 
By Thomas W. Knox. 
THE Boy TRAVELLERS. IIlustrated 
11 vols., Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 09 each 
(In Press.) 


From 


A.A 


Ixy Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
In MExICco. 

In AUSTRALASIA 

On THe Conco. 

In THE Russian Empire 

In SouTH AMERICA 

In THE Far East. In five vols. JAPAN ann CHINA 
—SIaAM AND JAvVA.—CEYLON AND INDIA.— Eoypt 
AND THE Hoty LAND,—CENTRAL AFRICA 
sold separately 


(Volumes 


HentinG ADVENTURES ON LAND AND Sea 
ed. 2 vols., 


Illustrat 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. (Vol 
umes sold separately.) Tur YounG Nimrops 1x Norra 
AmeErica.—THe YounG Nimrops Arounp tHe Worip 





Tak VoyaGe or Tar ‘ Vivian’’ To THE Nort PoLe 
AND Breyonp, Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoous. Sketches of Army Life 
at Home and Abroad. By Rufus Fairchild Zogbauim 
IMustrated by the Author. Square &vo. Cloth, $2 00 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gun- 
ners, With Descriptions in Language Understanded of 
the People. By Gurdon Trumbull. Iiustrated. 8vo. 
Oloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 


New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 
Friends in a New Dress. By G. B. Bartlett. 


Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


| 


Harper & Brotruers’ CataLoGuE mailed on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Harper’s Young People Series, Iilustrated 
l6imo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume 

By SopHik SwETrT 
Captain Polly 


Square 


By Davip Ker 
Into Unknown Seas 
The Lost City 





By GrorGe B. PERRY 
Uncle Peter’s Trust 


By Lrey C. Linue 
By Kirk MUNROF: 
Dorymates 
Chrystal, Jack & Co.. 
and Delta Bixby 
Derrick Sterling 
The Flamingo Feather. 
Wakulla 


The Househole of Glen 
Holly 
Jo's Opportunity 
Rolf House 
Music and Music ans 
Nan 
Mildred’s Bargain, and 
Other Stories 
The Colonel's Money 
By Grorce C. EGGLestox — 
Strange Stories from His- | By James Otis 
tory Silent Pete 
—— Raising the * Pearl.” 
“By ERNEST INGERSOLI Left Behind; or, Ten 
The Ice Queen Days a Newsboy, 
_ are fim and Tip. 
By Mrs. W. J. Hays Toby Tyler; or, Ten 
Prince Lazybones, and Weeks with a Circus 
Other Stories Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A 
Sequel to «Toby Ty 


By Joun HarBerton ler.” 
Who was Paul Grayson’ — 
ai By W. L. ALDEN: 
By WitiiamM 0. StopparD : 
The Red Mustang 
Two Arrows 


the Talking Leaves. 


A New Rebinson Crusoe 

The Moral Pirates 

The Cruise of the Ghost 

The Cruise of the Canoo 
Club 

The Adventures of Jim- 
my Brown 


By WituiaM Black 
rhe Four Macnicols 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 
KyoekinG Rocnp THE Rockies. 


Illustrated. Square 
§vo, Cloth, $2 00 
FRIENDS WorTH KNowinG. Ilustrated. Square 16mo 
Cloth, $1 00. . 
Country Covsins. Short Studies in the Natural 


History of the United States 
Cloth, $2 50 


Hlustrated. Square avo 
Music and Morals, By the Rev 


H. R. Hawe.s, M.A 
With Illustrations and Diagrams , 


12mo, Cloth, $ 
The Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien 
Biart. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
By William Blaikie. 
How To Get Srronc, anxp 
Instrated, 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
Sounp Bovies FOR OUR Boys and GIRLS 
16mo, Cloth, 40 cents 





How to Stay So Ii 
Illustrated 


Cradle and Nursery. 
limo, Cloth, $1 00 


Ry Christine Terhune Herrick 


Peninsular California, Some Account of the Climate 
Soil, Productions, and Present Condition. By Charles 
Nordhoff. Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth 
$1 00; Paper, 75 cents. 

Popular American Novels. 
in this list.) 


(Not mentioned elsewhere 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD Park's TAVERN 
A. Humphrey. 16mo, Cloth, $1 09, 
By Charlotte Donning 


By Frances 


Upon a Cast. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1 00. 

THe ENTAILED Hat; or, Patty Cannon's Times | 
George Alfred Townsend Gath limo, Cloth 
$1 50. 

Ink BrReap-WINNERS. A Social Study. l6mo uh 
$1 00. 


OLtp MARK Laneostox. By 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 

Mk. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER GEORGIA FOLK 
By Richard M Iilustrated 
$1 25 

A TRANSPLANTED Rose 
ety. Imo, Cloth $1 00 

WaAsuINGTON SQuaRE 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 + 
By Mrs 


Richard M. Johnston 


Johnston ifmo, Cloth, 
A Story of New York So 


Ry Henry dames, Jr. Iius 





HELEN TROY 
Cloth. $1 00 

Bar Harnor Days. By Mrs Burton Harrison 1 
lustrated. l6mo, Cloth, $1 25 

Tony, THE Maip. By Blanche Willis Howard. I 
lustrated. I6imo, Cloth, $1 00 

Captain MacDonaLtp’s Daventer. By 
Campbell. 16moe, Cloth, $1 00 


3urton Harrison 16mo 


Archibald 


Prepence. By Lucy ©. Lillie. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents 

A Vierorious Derrat. By Wolcott Balestier lus 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 

A Humapie Romance and OrnerR Stories. Ry Mary 


EF. Wilkins. 16m, Cloth, $1 25 

A MAGNIFICENT 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Love AND Lvekx. The Story of a Summer's Loitering 

on the Great South Bay. By Robert Barnwell Roose 


PLEBEIAN By Julia Magruder 


velt. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1 00 
1 Go a-Fishing. By William ©. Prime. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50 


A Hitsory of the Four Georges. By Justin McCarthy, 
Author of ‘*A Short History of Our Own Times,’ &c 
Vols. L and Il, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each 


The French Revolution, 
Two Volumes. Vol. L 


By Justin H. McCarthy. In 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Shoshone, and Other Western Wonders. By Kdwards 
Roberts. With a Preface by Charles Francis Adams 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper. 75 cent: 


Horsemanship for Women. By Theodore Tl. Mead 
With Minstrations by Gray Parker. Small 4to. Orna 
wental Cloth, #1 25. 

Harper's Franklin Square Library —Lutest Novels. vo, 

Paper. 

674. Armorel of Lyonesse. 
lustrated. 50 cents 

673. The Burnt Million. By James Payn. 25 cents. 

672. The Shadow of a Dream. By W. D. Howells. 

50 cents. 


By Walter Besant. II 





PusiisHeD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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